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EDITORIALS 
COMPOUND ABNORMALITY 


N considering problems in abnormal psychology, much con- 
fusion exists through a failure to recognize that abnormalities 
are frequently not simple but compound. The variation from 

the normal is in two directions rather than one only. The most 
obvious illustration is the person who is both insane and feeble- 
minded. It is true that such a condition has sometimes been 
denied. One man proved it to his own satisfaction by a bit of 
sophistry; reasoning that insanity means a diseased mind; an 
imbecile has no mind; therefore it cannot be diseased. The fallacy 
of course lies in the minor premise. The imbecile does have a 
mind, also the idiot, although it is a very poor one. And what 
little mind he has may become deranged. 

It is only reasonable to expect that insanity in an imbecile will 
appear quite different from the same form of insanity in a 
normally intelligent person. Also a feebleminded person who is 
psychopathic is quite a different individual from a pure feeble- 
minded case. The symptoms or peculiarities which result from 
the psychopathy should not be included in our concept of feeble- 
mindedness. This, however, is not always appreciated even in 
marked cases. 

Every intelligent plysician knows that manifestations of vari- 
ous diseases are markedly dependent upon family idiosyncrasies, 
but the psychiatrist and the psychologist have seldom recognized 
this principle. The result is confusion, contradiction and wasted 
energy on the part of the investigator. In the last analysis, this 
points to inadequate training. 

The man who understands only feeblemindedness and is work- 
ing with a group classified as feebleminded is bound to conclude 
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that every peculiarity that they manifest is characteristic of feebjo. 
mindedness. Likewise the man who knows only insanity or wha; 
we are coming to call mental instability or psychopathy is boung 
to conclude that every deviation from the normal that he discovers 
is a characteristic of psychopathy or insanity. 

We are in much the same predicament in this matter that Binet 
pointed out some years ago in regard to the different grades of 
feeblemindedness. Owing to the lack of any means of measuring 
the degree of intelligence, the same individual was called by one 
physician an idiot, another an imbecile, and by a third feeble. 
minded (débile). And so we have to-day the same individual 
described by one examiner as feebleminded and by another as 
psychopathic, possibly by a third as psychopathic feebleminded. 
But it is not merely a mistake in naming the condition with which 
we are concerned ;—though this of course is serious, both for the 
patient and for the investigation. 

Our particular concern, at this time, is that workers should 
recognize the possibility of complication and that investigators 
should be careful to work with uncomplicated cases; or if compli- 
cated, should indicate the complications and the relative impor. 
tance of each. For example, we have studies in which the feeble- 
minded are compared with the normal. In these cases, no one 
ever tells us, and probably very few know, whether their group 
of feebleminded was not more or less complicated by psychopathy. 
Moreover, the chances that it is so contaminated are so good that 
such statistics are almost worthless. 

From the side of mental disease, the case has been, in the past, 
equally absurd. Alienists have disagreed as to whether a certain 
case was a case of insanity or not. One group declaring that the 
defendant showed no adequate symptoms of mental unsoundness, 
therefore he was normal. The other group, with equal assurance, 
declared that he was not normal, therefore he must be insane. The 
actual facts were in many cases that he was neither one, but was 
feebleminded. That situation is better understood now, so that 
our most intelligent workers are not thus caught napping in 
individual cases. There are still, however, many who do not recog- 
nize this point and when it comes to statistical work, the point is 
almost entirely ignored. 

In all clinical procedure, therefore, it sould be the first concern 
to determine the underlying or fundamental condition and then to 
ascertain what other conditions have been grafted on. Just as in 
the case cited, the disagreement among the alienists has led to a 
loss of confidence by the public in expert testimony, so the progress 
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of abnormal psychology is being marred by the mistakes of persons 
who do not have this broader concept. 

Most of the discussion of mental tests in the popular and semi- 
scientific journals is based upon the work of someone who has 
made a wrong diagnosis through failure to appreciate this point. 
Some one rails at the tests because some individual has been pro- 
nounced feebleminded who was not feebleminded. The fact may 
he that the test did not show feeblemindedness but showed psy- 
chopathy. The examiner not familiar with the facts of compound 
abnormality and having in mind nothing but that a low score on 
the test means feéblemindedness has made a wrong diagnosis. 
But again we are not primarily concerned with the effect this has 
on the publie appreciation of our science but rather with the fact 
that we ourselves cannot have clear ideas and understandings of 
mental abnormalities until we get clearly in mind all these 
possibilities. 

There are epileptic feebleminded and feebleminded epileptics; 
psychopathic or insane feebleminded and feebleminded psycho- 
paths. Of course where the term feebleminded is the prefix, it 
does not refer to hereditary feeblemindedness, but to a mental 
condition resulting from the epilepsy or the insanity. The im- 
portance of the distinction is at once apparent when we consider 
that hereditary feeblemindedness is incurable; but feebleminded- 
ness resulting from epilepsy or other disease may perhaps dis- 
appear when the diseased condition, the epilepsy or insanity, is 
relieved. 

In chemical science much confusion has resulted at times from 
working with impure chemicals. In abnormal psychology, many 
investigators are wasting time working with impure types not 
realizing that they are impure. When it is impossible or incon- 
venient to get pure types the investigator should note the ‘‘im- 
purities’ and as far as possible evaluate them. A study of feeble- 
mindedness that does not tell us whether it is concerned with 
idiots, imbeciles or morons is no longer worth reading. Nor is it 
of value if it does not tell us whether the psychopath has been 
ruled out or allowed for! 


—_—_— 
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THE NEED OF RESEARCH AND INSTRUCTION In 
ABNORMAL AND DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY 
IN UNIVERSITIES 


S IT not a surprising fact that there is not a university in this 
country, or perhaps in any country, that recognizes abnorma] 
and dynamic psychology as a field for experimental researc) 

and instruction? There may be such a university but we have no} 
heard of it. It is true that didactic lectures in this branch of psy. 
chology are given to students at Harvard and very likely else. 
where. But this is not what we have in mind. We mean by 
research, systematic and intensive research comparable to physio- 
logical research, and by instruction, what would be comparable 
to that which medical students receive in physiology. That the 
academic psychologist should not have been inspired by an jp. 
centive to explore the rich material offered in this field and have 
left it entirely in the hands of medical men, not psychologists, jg 
extraordinary and, we cannot help thinking, a reflection on the 
initiative of professional psychologists. Remarkable contributions 
to our knowledge of dynamic psychology have been made by 
medical men working in this field, though handicapped by their 
relatively crude methods. Indeed, it is not too much to say that by 
their researches psychological thought and knowledge of human 
activity has been profoundly affected. Educational, industrial, 
religious and social psychology have been gainers as well as psy- 
chological medicine. In view of this it seems extraordinary that 
academic psychologists have not been stimulated to enter this field 
and bring their training, with its precise methods of investigation, 
to the study of this valuable material. Certainly this material and 
its problem are excelled by none in fascination. 

Students of the normal need this material to solve many of its 
most vital problems. For abnormal psychology is to normal psy- 
chology what pathology is to physiology. Indeed, they are to a 
large extent one and the same thing as fields of research. When 
the physiologist makes use of the method of vivisection, as he com- 
monly does, he studies pathology. He thus eliminates all the 
factors excepting the one he wishes to study. He creates an 
artifact by which the one function he wishes to study becomes 
isolated from others and stands out in bold relief. Likewise the 
pathologist by studying the effect of disease upon a given physio- 
logical function is able to determine the normal. A very large part 
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ur physiological knowledge, particularly of the nervous system, 


-_— 


of ¢ 


was contributed by pathology. 

Similarly, a study of abnormal psychological phenomena pro- 
vides data for an understanding of normal processes, for, after all, 
the abnormal is only the normal functioning under altered condi- 


tions. 
There are other grounds for abnormal and dynamic psychology 


being included in the curriculum of the universities. Three only 
need to be mentioned. 

The study of the abnormal has created what has been called 
the ‘‘New Psychology’’. It might appropriately be called the 
‘Why Psychology’’. Academic psychology has limited itself 
almost completely to the study of stimulus and response—environ- 
ment and behavior. It does not concern itself with the individual 
personality that responds. It therefore only investigates the 
‘‘what’’—what is the response. But man insatiably asks ‘‘why’’. 
The ‘‘new psychology’’ seeks to answer this question by investi- 
gating the forees within the personality which determine the reason 
of the response. The subject matter of academic psychology is 
therefore grossly deficient and this deficiency abnormal and 
dynamic psychology supplies. 

‘‘The content of psychoanalysis, psychiatry, and of the so-called 
new psychology”’, writes L. L. Thurstone (Psychological Review, 
May, 1924) ‘‘is much more important than the content with which 
we have busied ourselves as scientific psychologists. The underly- 
ing relation between the life demands of the organism and the 
behavior by which these life demands are satisfied is the subject 
of psychoanalytic study, and that relation is more important as a 
determinant of mental life, personality and conduct, than the 
stimulus-response relation to which we as scientific psychologists 
have given most of our effort. 

Let us turn to the effects which the psychoanalysts and the psy- 
chiatrists have used on an empirical basis in their medical practice 
and apply to these phenomena the methods of controlled scientific 
experimentation. It is certain that both medical practice and psy- 
chology as a science will profit from such a venture.”’ 

Second: The time has come when the more exact methods of the 
laboratory should be applied by psychologists, trained in scientific 
technique, to the interpretation of the phenomena of the abnormal 
field. Clinical methods, to which physicians are for the most part 
limited, are inadequate to secure exact and reliable results. For 
this reason there are in vogue various interpretations of the same 
phenomena and this latitude of interpretation has given rise to 
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various ‘‘schools’’ such as that of psychoanaly sis. When reduced 
to a true science there can be no ‘‘schools’’ of knowledge. 

The third ground i is that of education. There is sadly needed, 
indeed a crying need of instruction in abnormal psy chological 
phenomena for those who intend to enter the medical Profession, 
The medical profession as a whole is terribly ignorant of the fune. 
tional disturbances of the mind. At this late date, when so much 
has been discovered in this field, it is a real stigma on medical edy. 
cation. Yet the curriculum of medical schools is too crowded to 
undertake this instruction and there are other practical difficulties 
in the way, which we cannot here enter into. But it is perfectly 
practical to provide such instruction in universities as a premedical 
course. Postgraduate medical students could also be offered 
opportunities to take this course. Indeed, the university would be 
better fitted to provide such instruction as it would be more truly 
acientific, free from the influence of ‘‘schools’’, to one or other of 
which a medical man is almost bound at present to belong. 

Finally, there is no group of men who more lamentably need a 
knowledge of abnormal phenomena than academic psycholozgists 
themselves. The number of those who have a first hand practical 
familiarity with these phenomena can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand after half the fingers have been amputated. If they had 
this familiarity and knew what they were talking about, we would 
not have half of the many nonsensical opinions which are now freely 
expressed from ignorance of the phenomena. These opinions and 
this ignorance are, for instance, in no important problem more 
obtrusive than in that of subconscious phenomena. Lacking all 
first hand familiarity by personal observation with them, opinions 
are formed and bumptiously expressed according as they do or do 
not support some previously accepted doctrine of academic psy- 
chology. 

It would seem to be time for universities to seriously consider 
some plan for research and instruction in the field we have been 
discussing. We are glad to be in a position to add that one leading 
American university has such a plan under serious consideration. 
The principal difficulty would seem to be finding a psychologist 
capable of handling the job. 
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THE REPORT OF THE ‘‘$5000 AWARD”? COMMITTEE 


1 7E PRINT in this number the report of the committee 
W appointed by the Journat to award the prize of $5000 which 
we offered to any person who could demonstrate under 
scientific conditions that he or she could produce supernormal 
material phenomena such as mediums claim to produce. One would 
imagine that at least one honest and normal-minded medium would 
apply for this prize of $5000. The conditions (printed in our issue 
of last April) were of course stringent but not more so than any 
scientific investigation requires. It might be thought that some 
medium, honest intentioned and sane minded, would at least try. 
Alla person had to do, for example, was to move, under controlled 
conditions, in good light, a table or other object one inch without 
direct or indirect contact of any kind, and without the mediation 
of any known foree. But no such person was even willing to try. 
$5000 was worth trying for. It seems to indicate, at least, that no 
reputable medium has confidence in his or her supernormal powers 
and that general disbelief in such power is justified. 





THE TRAINING OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


By ARTHUR ERNEST DAVIES, Px.D. 
COLORADO COLLEGE 


DO not want to get too far away in emphasis from the main 

point of Dr. Crane’s article in the last number of this 

JourNnaL, but there are certain questions, preliminary to the 
one he raises, that would seem to have an important bearing upon 
a profitable discussion of the subject he has brought forward in a 
very definite and concrete manner. It may, I think, be taken for 
granted that Dr. Crane would agree with this statement. Agree. 
ment may also be looked for from those psychologists who have 
given the subject consideration, and also from those members of 
the medical profession who have had to deal with the mental 
aspect of disease. From the standpoint of neither of the two main 
parties concerned are the relations of the psychological and 
medical sciences, at the present time, satisfactory; and the reason 
for this, in general, is that the psychologist, as a rule, is too little 
versed in medical science, and the physician, as a rule, too little 
versed in psychology. To overcome this difficulty, so far as the 
psychologist is concerned, is the object of the discussion that Dr 
Crane hopes will follow the reading of his paper. 

Of the preliminary topics to which reference has been made, | 
shall mention, first, the status of psychology itself. Most of us 
would, I presume, agree that, since the war, psychology has been 
oversold to the public for whom, with its usual beautiful vague- 
ness of mind, it is anything and everything that chooses to call 
itself by that name. But the difficulty is not chiefly there. Psy- 
chology is at a disadvantage in those quarters where it is most 
important that it should be understood for what it is, largely 
because, among those who by training and practice are its recog- 
nized representatives, there is a loose diversity of opinion, not 
with respect to particular points of doctrine, but with respect to 
fundamental conceptions and methods. There are historical 
reasons for this state of affairs, but that it is the state of affairs 
is what we shall not be allowed to forget in any rapprochement 
we may wish to make to the medical profession. I do not refer 
merely to the differences between the introspectionists, behavior- 
ists, Freudians, the ‘‘Gestalt’’ psychology, etc., inconvenient as 
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these no doubt are. The kind of looseness to which I refer may 
perhaps be illustrated when I say that it was more than a joke, 
it was a pretty accurate statement of the fact in the case, when a 
member of the American Psychological Association, in a book 
published some years ago, said that psychology was anything that 
the psychologist happened to be interested in. A survey of the 
ground would force the belief that psychology is not yet out of 
this formless stage, even if divergencies are beginning to be more 
clearly defined. So long as fhis situation lasts, we can hardly 
expect to reach an agreement as to the kind of training that 
psychologists should have. 

Second, a way out of the present inchoate situation might per- 
haps be found if it were agreed that psychology, like medicine or 
law, is a profession not a science, that it is based upon a number of 
sciences, and that not all the questions that ‘‘mental phenomena’’ 
give rise to are of equal importance for it, and, indeed, that some 
may be altogether irrelevant. In this way, a sufficient body of 
opinion might be consolidated to provide a basis for a discussion 
of the training of those psychologists who intend to enter upon 
the practice of psychology, in much the same way as the practice 
of law or medicine presupposes a certain general agreement as 
to the fields of knowledge covered by the terms ‘‘law’’ and 
‘‘medicine.’’ We should then have, as in medicine, the practitioner 
and the more highly specialized investigator, and it would be 
mere childishness to dispute over the right of either to the name 
‘‘nsychologist.”’ 

Third, if psychology is to be taken in the sense of a profession 
and not as the name of a science, the question of a preparatory 
course of study becomes urgent as it has in law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, ete. Dr. Crane touches on this matter. He suggests the com- 
pletion of ‘‘three years of regular college work including at least 
one major course in physics, biology, chemistry, sociology, 
economics, mathematics, and psychology.’’ The importance of 
an adequate preparation is not to be questioned, and I should be 
more than pleased if such a course as is here outlined were pos- 
sible. But is it? If by a major course Dr. Crane means, as it 
usually means, one that presupposes an introductory or elementary 
course in the same subject, each of the named subjects taken, let 
us say, three times a week, would have to be pursued for two 
years, and in the case of mathematics possibly for three years. 
This program would consume all the time of the student for 
three years, giving him 90 credit hours. There would then be 
no time for the other subjects that are usually placed in the first 
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two years, none for English, and none for French and Germay 
which are surely necessary. Some mitigation of the difficulty 
would be found if in some of the subjects, for example, sociology 
and economics, an elementary course were considered suflicien{. 
and if the student had mastered the elements of either Frene) 
or German in the high school. It is not, however, my aim to 
outline a practicable course; this will come in time as the resylt 
of discussion and experience; I merely wish to suggest not only 
its difficulty but its importance, and to say that it will perhaps 
require as much thought, on account of the admi:istrative ques. 
tions involved, as the purely professional course to which it leads. 

Fourth, I should like to suggest that, whenever the cop- 
templated plan is worked out in sufficient detail, arrangements be 
made with the colleges that offer the pre-psychological training. 
for students who have satisfactorily completed the first year of 
the professional course to receive, at that time, the bachelor’s 
degree, in science or arts, from these colleges. The Ph.D. could 
then be given when the rest of the course is satisfactorily 
completed. , 

Fifth, something may be said about the fitness of the ele- 
mentary courses in psychology, as these are given to the under- 
graduates in our colleges and universities, for students who are 
preparing themselves for psychology as a profession. I do not 
wish to consider whether these courses meet the needs of one who 
merely desires an orientation for general purposes. From the 
professional point of view, they would seem to lack the training 
in scientific procedure and outlook that cannot be escaped so 
readily, for example, in physics and chemistry. This is a matter 
that is largely in the hands of the teachers, and deserves con- 
sideration. Two main defects may be mentioned: the unsatisfac- 
tory acquaintance they give with the neural foundations of the 
science,—the anatomy and physiology of the nervous system, and 
the absence or inadequate employment of the laboratory method. 
Experience shows that an elementary course that receives three 
hours credit per semester need not handicap itself in either of 
these ways. In a well-planned laboratory period of two hours a 
week, a great deal can be accomplished that is beyond the possi- 
bilities of a classroom demonstration, or of a recitation supple- 
mented by advice to the student to perform certain so-called 
experiments in his room. My own opinion is that, say, the labora- 
tory period from September to Christmas can and should be used 
for giving the student instruction, by the laboratory method, in the 
details of the nervous system. But to approach so complex 4 
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structure from the standpoint of its adult form would seem to be 
a waste of time. It has, therefore, been my practice for a number 
of years to introduce the beginning student to the nervous system 
through its embryology. Such a course has, of course, to be worked 
out carefully, and it needs, as equipment, not only a judiciously 
selected series of histological preparations that can be viewed 
through the microscope, but a number of specially prepared charts 
which may serve as models for the student’s drawings. A short 
lecture on the topic of the period is, of course, essential. 

Sixth, whatever objections there may be to such a plan from 
the point of view of the present organization of psychology in our 
colleges, there can be none, I think, from that of its articulation 
with a professional course such as we are now contemplating. 
Indeed, the need for such a course is thereby emphasized. In Dr. 
Crane’s suggestive curriculum, embryology and histology are 
placed in the first year, and neurology, chiefly clinical, is reserved 
for the second, third and fourth years. Obviously, he does not 
underestimate the importance of neurology, and perhaps he 
thinks either that a sufficient foundation for its study is provided 
by the preliminary courses, or that it is to be found in the course 
in embryology in the first year. Neither of these suppositions is, 
I think, justified. I have said something about the elementary 
course in psychology from this point of view. To speak of the 
other matter from my own experience and observation, it would 
seem that the importance of embryology for the medical student 
does not consist primarily in the study of the development of the 
embryo, but in the morphology and physiology of the extra- 
embryonic structures. Apart from a knowledge of the various 
possible methods of presentation of the embryo, the practicing 
physician is more vitally concerned with the conditions that make 
for a normal or pathological pregnancy. And these conditions 
are mainly dependent on the trophodermic structures rather than 
upon those which develop from the embryonic bud. It would 
seem, then, that in order to meet the needs of the professional 
student of psychology, the organization of his work should include, 
from the beginning, a more minute knowledge of the nervous 
system than is usually possible from the courses in that subject 
that are generally offered to the undergraduate, or that can be 
gained by doing a course in embryology in the professional school. 

Seventh, is there any special reason why Dr. Crane omits the 
study of physical diagnosis from his list of professional courses? 
He anticipates that, in the future, the psychologist will be able to 
detect medical conditions when they exist in those who consult 
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him, and will be able to advise a medical examination when such js 
necessary. One would think that these demands could hardly be 
met apart from training in the technique of diagnosis, at least oy 
its physical as contrasted with its clinical side. Moreover, such , 
course would be specially important because it relates in a prac. 
tical way a body of somewhat scattered knowledge, and gives it g 
definite objective. It would also give to the psychologist, as jt 
does to the physician, a range of mental vision that would enable 
him to see beyond or behind the more external features of his 
patient, and put him in more immediate contact with the organism 
with which after all the psychologist no less than the medical man 
is called upon to deal. 

Kighth, I should like to suggest, in conclusion, that the subject 
is of such wide-reaching importance, and has so many relations, 
that a crystallization of opinion be sought among those who are 
interested in it, and that on this basis a resolution be formulated, 
to be submitted to the American Psychological Association, asking 
for the appointment of a representative committee to study the 
whole matter and to report findings. 
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THE NATURE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL DRIVES 


By EDWARD CHACE TOLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


HE criteria on the basis of which one may assume the exist- 
T ence of a specific fundamental drive appear to be three: 

(1) the individuals of the species must all be observed on 
various occasions to exhibit a recurring tendency towards a certain 
generalized type of end (for example, food); (2) the tendency 
towards this ‘‘end’’ must appear as a common and explanatory 
aspect of behaviors otherwise concretely different; and (3) the 
assumption of specific differences in the temporary strength of 
this tendency must explain why on one of two similar occasions 
the individual will do so and so, while on the other he (or another 
individual) will do quite otherwise. 


On the basis of the above criteria it seems obvious that hunger- 


for-food can fulfill this réle of a fundamental drive. First, all the 
individuals of the species exhibit a recurring tendency towards 
the food-end. Second, the assumption of such a food-end will 
explain the common character to be observed in behaviors other- 
wise as different as, say, (a) the picking and sucking of an orange 
in a grove, and (b) the concoction and eating of a rice-pudding in 
akitchen. And, third, it is by virtue of the assumption of varying 
strengths in such a tendency towards food that we can explain why, 
given one and the same external setting of grove and orange (or of 
kitchen and eulinary materials), this setting will on one occasion 
lead to picking and sucking (or cooking and eating), but on another 
occasion (or with another individual) may not. 

In addition to food-hunger, it is obvious that sex, the fatigue- 
demand for rest, and perhaps what Allport calls ‘‘sensitive zone 
reactions’’ satisfy these criteria. A list of ‘‘instincts,’’ however, 
is apt to inelude as well such names as fear, pugnacity, gregarious- 
ness, self-assertion. Do these latter also fulfill the criteria? The 
writer believes they do. A further analysis, however, is needed. 

In the first place, we must draw a distinction between ‘‘drives 
of the first order’’ and ‘‘drives of the second order.’’ Hunger and 
sex belong to the former, gregariousness and self-assertion to the 
latter. The former have direct and immediate physiological im- 
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plications; the latter do not. But let us turn to a more carefy} 
analysis; we may begin with ‘‘drives of the first order.’’ 
(1) Drives of the First Order, 1.e., Appetites and Aversions. 
These first order drives are themselves to be subdivided into 
\ ytte two sub-groups of appetites and aversions. Hunger and sex 
are examples of appetites; fear and pugnacity of aversions. The 
list of appetites (purely tentative) would probably include jy 
addition to hunger and sex: fatigue-demand (i.¢., the demand for 
objects or situations permitting repose) ; sensitive zone-demands, 
for example, finger sucking in children; and execretion-demands. 
The list of aversions seems to be complete with fear and pugnacity, 
We may now consider each group in more detail. 
/The appetite is evoked directly by a specific type of internal 
physiological disturbance. This disturbance, when active, drives 
the organism to ‘‘seek’’ (more or less successfully) a given type of 
external end-object or situation (examples: food, sex-object, rest- 
ject). The driving condition is initiated, internally, as the result 
f a metabolic rhythm. When this rhythm has reached the proper 
/point in its cycle, the organism becomes restless and embarks upon 
lexploratory movements, until finally it comes by chance (or by 
| direct intent) into the presence of an appropriate type of external 
| end-object (or situation). It then releases a ‘‘consummatory’’ 
response * (innate or acquired), e.g., eating, sex-activity, muscular 
relaxation, etc. Such is the normal sequence. In certain cases, 
owever, it looks as if it were rather the chance presence of an 
appropriate end-object which of itself arouses the appetite and 
leads then and there to the consummatory response. For example, 
the chance sight of delicious food or of a beautiful woman seems 
on occasion of itself to arouse hunger or sex-appetite, in cases 
where the metabolic rhythms have not initiated any overt activity. 
But even in such instances a truer understanding of the case would 
suggest that the hunger and sex-conditions were already some- 
what aroused and that the presence of the actual consummatory 


(or goal) object merely hastened the process, 


And this hypothesis 


seems to be borne out by the fact that to a just-satiated individual 
such consummatory- or end-objects may, instead of arousing the 


appetite, actually repel it. 
y 


The aversion differs from the appetite, first of all, in that it 
appears as a drive to ‘‘get away from”, rather than to ‘‘get 


towards’’, a given type of external object (or situation). In other 
words, for the aversion it is the already-hit-upon presence of an 





1 This term is Woodworth’s. 
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environmental object which typically and as such initiates the proc- 


ess. It is the loud sudden noise presented which arouses fear; the 
enemy or rival presented which arouses pugnacity.? This is the nor- 
mal sequence. In special cases, however, although the evidence on 
the point is perhaps not altogether clear, it does seem as if fear or 
pugnacity can be aroused internally and not because any appro- 
priate object has actually been presented. In these latter cases 
the organism appears to be in a more or less continuous mood of 
fear or anger. This mood causes these types of response irre- 
spective of the true nature of the objects presented. The explana- 
tion is uncertain, but it may be suggested that such cases present 
instances (as would appear from some of the psychoanalytical 
literature) of continuing reverberations from past, though ‘‘for- 
gotten,’’ fear- or pugnacity-objects. 

So much for the general external dynamics of appetites and 
aversions. The former demand that certain types of objects o 
situations be sought, the latter that certain other types of object 
or situations be avoided. We have yet to ask the internal 
significance of the defining end-objects themselves. What, for 
example, defines food qua food, sex-object qua sex-object, fearful 
object qua fearful object, hated object qua hated object, ete.? An 
enormous variety of particular concrete entities, differing in 
sensory qualities as much as olives from anchovies, may all on one 
occasion or another fulfill the réle of food. And so also for sex- 
objects, fear-objects, ete. Indeed, an object whose presence initially 
calls out, say fear, and fear only, may later actually come to be 
sought as food. For example, a wild animal, originally fled from, 
may later be hunted and eaten. It appears, in other words, that 
it cannot be a given object qua its sensory-pattern which defines |. 
‘‘food’’ or ‘*sex-object,’’ or the like, but rather some attendant 
‘‘meaning’’ which somehow is (or gets) attached to that sensory- 
pattern. 

Let us consider this situation in more detail for the case of fear. 
Two types of occurrence are to be observed: (1) cases where an /, 
object which initially arouses fear comes later, as a result of V 
repeated experiences, to be ‘‘neutral’’; and (2) cases where an 
object which is initially ‘‘neutral’’ comes later, after experience, 
to arouse fear. 

The first type of occurrence, that in which fear gets detached 
from an object which initially aroused it, seems to happen in those 


2It is to be noted in passing that in the latter case the ‘‘getting away’’ consists 
not in running from but rather in destroying or crippling the object in question. 
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cases where nothing bad ever actually results from the tine 
Thus, to quote a well-known experiment: 

‘If a spider is in its web and a tuning fork sounded, the 
spider will make the defensive reaction of dropping to the 
ground. If, after it has climbed back to its web, the fork js 
sounded again, the spider will drop again. But after Several 
repetitions in quick succession the spider will cease to 
respond. Next day, to be sure, it will respond at first, but 
if the same performance is repeated on several days, it wil] 
cease permanently to respond to this stimulus.’’ * 


The fear seems to have dropped out (become unlearned) because 
nothing ‘‘bad’’—injurious or painful—has actually happened, 
But this suggests that the fear response, as such, expresses a 
cognitive implication on the part of the organism that the object 
in question is liable to lead to physiological injury. When, then, 
after many experiences, such injury does not actually materialize, 
the response naturally drops out, 1.e., gets unattached from this 
particular sensory pattern. 

Turn, now, to the second type of occurrence, that in which an 
object previously ‘‘neutral’’ comes later to arouse fear. The classi- 
cal illustration is that of ‘‘the burnt child that dreads the fire.’’ 
Here, again, it appears that the release of the fear-response ex- 
presses a cognitive implication that the object in question (the fire) 
‘‘threatens’’ injury. The response has become attached to that 
particular sensory pattern only because the organism has actually 
experienced the resultant injury. 

The critic, however, may perhaps point out that current litera- 
ture is full of what seems to be another way of learning; viz., the 
way of the conditioned reflex. Thus, in the experiments of Watson 
and Raynor,* the babies’ fear-responses were attached to new ob- 
jects, e.g., the ‘‘feel,’’ ‘‘look,’’ of furry animals, solely through 
the simultaneous presentation of such objects a number of times 
along with a stimulus, such as a loud sudden noise, to which the 
fear-response was already attached. Such learning, it will be 
said, does not require any cognitive implication on the part of the 
baby of a resultant injury. The child was not injured by the furry 
object before he learned to avoid it. His learning, on the contrary, 
was mechanical. It was not derived from amexperience of results. 
Still it may be noted that, even though such learning was mechani- 





8 Cited by Woodworth: ‘‘ Psychology, A Study of Mental Life.’’ Holt, 1921, p. 302. 
4 Watson and Raynor: ‘‘Conditioned Emotional Reactions.’’ Jour. Exper. Psy. 


1920, 3, 1-14. 
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cal, that which was learned may yet be claimed to contain cogni- 
tive implications. For, if further experiences should indicate to 
the child time and again that no injury will actually result from 
furry objects, then we know that his mechanically learned response 
will in time get itself unlearned. The child will sooner or later 
cease to avoid these furry objects, just as the spider ceases to avoid 
the tuning fork, and just as, indeed, the child would eventually 
cease to give a fear-response to the loud sudden noise itself. In 
other words, fear-responses, even though acquired mechanically 
(according to the conditioned reflex), must still be said to express 
cognitive implications of resultant injury. In short, that which 
is avoided is ultimately not the fear-object qua object, but an 
injury ‘‘threatened’’ by that object. 

Turning now to our other aversion, pugnacity, a similar situa- 
tion will be found to hold. When an organism attacks and at- 
tempts to destroy some other object, he is thereby expressing a 
‘cognitive implication’’ that this other object is such as to lead 
to ‘“‘blocking’’ or ‘‘interference’’ with his activities. That such a 
type of cognitive implication is immanent in a pugnacity-response 
appears from the fact that, if repeated experiences do not result 
in such blocking or interference, then this attacking propensity will 
gradually get unlearned. If a ‘‘supposed’’ enemy proves really 
to be a friend, one eventually ceases to attack him. Or, on the 
other hand, if repeated experiences indicate that an object to 
which one is originally indifferent does actually and consistently 
lead to blocking and interference, then in time the attacking pro- 
pensity will get attached to such other object. The ‘‘friend’’ who 
turns out to be an enemy one eventually learns to fight. That 
which defines a ‘‘hateful’’ (.e., a ta-be-fought) object is, in short, 
not its sensory-pattern qua sensory-pattern, but its ‘‘implication’’ 
of resultant ‘‘interference,’’ an implication innately or through . 
experience attached to the sensory-pattern. 

An analogous situation may now be seen to hold for the ap- 
petites. Thus, in hunger, that which really defines a given object 
as ‘‘food’’ is not its sensory-pattern qua sensory-pattern, but 
rather its attached implication that here is an object which, ‘‘i 
eaten,’’ will (readily, quickly, and easily) remove the driving / 
physiological disturbance. This appears in the facts of learning. 
For, if repeated presentations prove that a given sensory-pattern 
does not really result in an eatable and hunger-removable object, 
then the approach and eating propensities get unlearned, unat- 
tached from this sensory-pattern. And, conversely, if a new 
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sensory-pattern, which originally was neutral, appears enough 
times in invariable concomitance with another type of sengo. 
stimulus which already releases the food ‘‘meaning”’ (implica. 
tion), then by virtue of a conditioned reflex this new sengory. 
pattern tends to acquire the food character. In this latter cago 
however, it is to be noted that experience must actually substanti. 
ate the connection; actual food must, in short, be given each time, 
or else the conditioned response breaks down.® It appears, in 
short, that it is a final physiological condition (the removal of 
hunger) which is wanted, and it is an attached cognitive implica. 
tion of the possibility of this removal which alone characterizes q 
given sensory-pattern as food. 

A similar analysis holds for the other appetites. Sex responses, 
like hunger responses, involve the immanent implication that the 
given sensory-patterns indicate appropriate goal-objects, such that 
the approach and consummatory responses can lead successfully 
to the desired physiological quiescences. And, again, it will be 
the facts of learning and unlearning which will support the con- 
clusion. And the same will be found true for the other appetites: 
fatigue, sensitive zone, etc. (however long the list may ultimately 
turn out to be). F 

So much for an indication of the nature of the ‘‘drives of the 
first order,’’—the appetites and aversions. They each correspond 
to a specific and fundamental physiological need,—hunger removal, 
sex-excitement removal, fatigue removal, etc., and pain avoidance 
and interference avoidance. The given external objects are sought 
and avoided or attacked because they (due to the innate or ac- 
quired propensities in the organism) ‘‘promise’’ such removal or 
‘*threaten’’ such pain or interference. The ultimate drive is for 
the removal of the driving physioldgical condition (or the pre- 
vention of the physiological injury or interference): It is these 
physiological needs which in the last analysis are sought and 
avoided. 

Because of these simple and direct physiological relationships 
it will probably be agreed that such appetites and aversions are in 
their fundamental character an innate endowment of the species. 
The drives toward hunger-removal, sex-disturbance-removal, 
fatigue-removal, etc., on the one hand, and towards the preven- 
tion of injury or of interference, on the other, will readily be 





SIt is reported that in Pawlow’s ego ! the workers with the conditioned 
8 


salivary reflex have found that if actual food is not presented each time after the 
conditioned saliva secretion has been measured, the attachment of this response to 
the conditioned stimulus is very quickly lost. 
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accepted by even the most hard-headed as innate characteristics 
of all the higher organisms. The only questions left for the 
instinct-deniers and their opponents to fight about are two: (1) To 
what extent are not only these general urges given innately but 
also the specific mechanisms for satisfying them, 1.e., such specific 
acts as chewing food and firing on an enemy, etc.; and (2) To wha 
extent are not only these responses but also the particular stimuli 
in the presence of which they shall be seit off, given innately? Bot 

types of question can, however, be left confidently to the results 
of further empirical observation ° (with the expectation, of course, 
that the answer will turn out quite differently for the different 
animal species). We turn, now, to a consideration of the ‘‘drives 


of the second order.’’ 


(2) Drives of the Second Order 


As candidates for this heading we will cite curiosity, gregari- 
ousness, self-assertion, self-abasement, and imitativeness. Such 
a list is, of course, quite tentative. But it will suffice to indicate 
the importance of the drives of this type for the sociologist. It 
will serve also as a basis for analysis. 

The first way in which drives of this second order differ, on 
the surface at least, from the simple appetites and aversions is in 
their lack of any direct physiological relationships. No unique 
physiological process suggests itself, the achieving or avoidance 
of which would underlie and define curiosity, or gregariousness, 
or self-assertion, or self-abasement, or imitativeness. As an 
immediately deseribed phenomenon, curiosity, for example, is 
merely an impulse ‘‘to get more of,’’ ‘‘more stimulation from’’ 
any vaguely presented or unfamiliar object. The nature of such 
object is not definitely specified, nor is there any simple and 
defining physiological end ‘‘implied’’ as the result to be obtained 
from the examination of this object. Rather, it would appear upon 
analysis that euriosity may be subordinate to and useful for any 
or all of the more fundamental ends set up by the appetites and 
aversions. The euriosity-response of examining a distant or un- 
familiar objeet may prove in the sequel to have been useful to 
any one of the appetites; for the object may turn out to be actually 
a sex-object, a food-object, a repose-affording object, ete. Simi- 
larly, such a euriosity-impelled examination may prove useful for 


6See, for example, the immensely important work of Stone on the innate set 
behavior of rats. Jowr. of Bap. Psychol., 1923, 6, 85-106; Jour. of Comp. Psychol., ii, 
1922, 95-152; Jour. of Comp. Psychol., iii, 1923, 469-474; The Amer. Jour. Physiol., 
Ixviii, 1924, 407-424. 
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any aversion; it may lead to the discovery that the given object jg 
a to-be-fled-from object or a to-be-destroyed object. And the same 
would be true for the other second-order drives. Thus, for ex. 
ample, gregariousness, defined as a tendency ‘‘towards getting 
into’’ and ‘‘staying in’’ the company of others, will obviously jy 
the long run work advantageously (in society-forming animals) to 
the satisfaction of any or all of the fundamental appetites anq 
aversions. Similarly, self-assertion, defined as the tendency to 
command others, will be conducive (in many types of situation, at 
any rate) to the satisfaction of one and all of the simple physio- 
logical needs. So also for self-abasement, defined as the tendency 
to obey others, and for imitativeness, defined as a tendency to 
copy the ends which one sees others aiming at. 
We may suppose, further, that these second-order drives are 
)not only useful to the first-order drives but that they are in some 
sense built up on and causally determined by the latter, so that 
the strength of a drive such as curiosity would be determined by 
/ the strengths of the same individual’s underlying first-order 
y drives.’ Two questions, however, arise: (1) To what extent would 
such dependence of a second-order drive be equally or differently 
/ distributed among the different first-order drives? (2) To what 
extent would the strength and nature of these dependencies he 
given innately or be an effect of differences of early experience! 
Would, for example, the curiosity of individuals prove a derivative 
of but one of their appetites; viz., sex (a hypothesis allied to the 
Freudian one of sublimation) ; so that he who was strongly curious 
intellectually would also prove strongly sexed? Or would the 
strength of curiosity depend, rather, upon the strengths of all the 
fundamental drives, those for food, rest, safety and freedom from 
interference, etc., as well as for sex satisfaction? And, again, 
would such differences in the strengths of curiosity in different 
individuals be affected by early training and environment as well 
as by the respective strengths of the first-order drives. Similar 
questions may be asked for the other second-order drives. Would, 
for example, self-assertion prove to be determined primarily by a 
strong sex-drive, a strong hunger-drive, or a strong pugnacity- 
drive, or even perhaps by a strong fear-drive? (This latter possi- 
bility, it may be noted in passing, would be like the psycho- 
analytical doctrine of ‘‘over-compensation’’ due to an ‘‘inferiority 








7In this connection it is significant to note the close cyclical correlation found by 
Richter between general activity (which, as such, is certainly closely related to what 
we have defined as curiosity) and hunger in the white rat. Comp. Psychol. Monographs, 


vol. 1, No. 2. 
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complex’’.) Similarly, would gregariousness prove primarily a 
roduct of timidity? And so on. 

The obtaining of answers to all such questions sets up a series 
of possible empirical investigations for educational and animal 
psychologists of the very greatest sociological import. The method 
for carrying out such investigations would consist in experiment- 
ally (or statistically) controlling the momentary or permanent 
strengths of the separate underlying appetites and aversions, and 
then seeking to discover what correlated variations would appear 
in the strengths of the different second-order drives. It would, 
of course, be necessary first to devise objective methods for meas- 
uring all such first-order and second-order drives. But this could 
most certainly be worked out with relative ease for the lower 
animals and perhaps even for man.* Such quantitative methods 
having once been devised, the results would be immediate. If, for 
example, there proved to be relatively fixed and invariable rela- 
tionships between the strength of a particular first-order drive 
and, say, curiosity, then we could assume the interrelationship to 
be largely one of innate determination. If, however, the correla- 
tions proved variable, then we should expect that differences of 
early environment played the more important and conditioning 
parts. And the next task would be experimentally (or statis- 
tically) to control early environmental variations and introduce 
them as new variables in the calculations. The answers to such 
questions would be of the most fundamental import; but they are 
questions for which, as we see, our theory assumes objective 
answers to be possible. And, indeed, it is only because it does 
suggest this possibility for empirically finding the answers that 
we would claim for the above analysis any real value. 


Summary 


The fundamental drives appear to divide into two groups, 
which may be called first-order drives and second-order drives, 
respectively. The former (further subdivided into appetites and 
aversions) we conceive as corresponding to simple physiological 
needs. The latter are secondary and merely contributory to the 
first-order drives. 

A tentative list for the first-order drives would be: hunger, 
sex, fatigue-demands, excretion-demands, sensitive zone-demands, 
on the one hand, and fear and pugnacity, on the other. Each of 





8 See, for example, Moore’s s stive experiments. Amer. J. Psy., 27, 1916, 227— 
233; 28, 1917, 390-895. a . i ula 
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these would ultimately go back to and be definable as the dema d 
for (appetite) or the demand against (aversion) a distinetic 
physiological condition. A tentative, very tentative, list for the 
second-order drives would be: curiosity, gregariousness, dette 
for dominance, demand for submission, and imitativeness. Bac} 
would be identified not by any specific and simple physiological 
need but by a gross behavior character (e.g., a tendency “to get 
more of a distant or unfamiliar stimulus’’ (curiosity) ; a tendency 
‘to seek and stay in the presence of others’’ (gregariousness): 
a tendency ‘‘to dominate and control others’’ (self-assertion): g 
tendency ‘‘to submit to others’’ (self-abasement); and, finally 
a tendency ‘‘to copy the ends pursued by others’’ (imitativeness), 

Described in a definite and experimentally controllable fashion, 
each of these second-order drives would be capable of quantitative 
measurement and treatable as a variable whose functional de. 
pendence upon the first-order drives and upon differences of early 
training and environment could be determined experimentally 
(or statistically). , 

Finally, only because of these implications for further empirical 
observation has the writer the temerity to present the above arm- 


chair speculations.° 





9See Mr. Kuo’s indictment of arm-chair speculations in the realm of instinct 
Peychol. Rev., 29, 1922, and 31, 1924. It should be pointed out that the doctrine here 
suggested is obviously drawn from a number of well-known sources—most particularly 
perhaps, from McDougall, Woodworth, Craig, Dunlap, Hocking and Allport. “i 
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8, demand § pepoRT OF THE $5000 AWARD COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
"88. Each BY THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL 
ysiological PSYCHOLOGY 
Y “’to ge ", 
“ites OUR committee would preface its report by referring to the 
Ousness) - Y conditions under which it was appointed. 
artion): a On April 1, 1925, the JournaL or ABNoRMAL aNnD Socian 
d, finally, PsycnoLocy offered an award of $5000 to any person claiming to 
tiveness), produce supernormal material phenomena who would be the first 
e fashion, to demonstrate the actuality of the same under rigid laboratory 
antitative conditions and by recognized scientific methods, in full light, under 
ional de- the following further conditions: 
3 of early The investigation to be carried out by a committee appointed by 
imentally the JOURNAL. 
The medium to freely, voluntarily and wholeheartedly codperate 
2m pirical with the committee. 
ove arm- To gain the award it had to be demonstrated to the committee 
that the phenomena were bona fide, supernormal, and due to some 
gang force not previously known to science, and not to conscious or sub- 
poe conscious behavior of the medium such, for instance, as trickery 
articularly, of any kind. 






- It was a condition that the phenomena must be subject to instru- 
mental control and therefore, whatsoever their cause, must be 
material or physical phenomena; must be visible, produced in full 
light and subjected to instrumental recording, measuring and test- 
ing. Any known physical or chemical means of testing the phe- 
nomena must be permitted to be used. 

In short, the conditions included any and all scientific laboratory 
methods such as would be used in investigating physical phe- 
nomena. 

Entries to close November 1, 1925. 

Accordingly, any person claiming to be able to produce such 
phenomena was invited to apply to be investigated, it being stipu- 
lated only that ‘‘to avoid wasting the time of the committee any 
medium wishing to compete must present in advance evidence satis- 
factory to the committee that he or she produced phenomena 
worthy of investigation’’, 

orty-four persons responded and we have grouped the letters 
as follows: 
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One offer of assistance in investigation. 

Five letters asking for information. None of these responded 
after receiving a copy of the conditions. 

Nine letters asking for information from persons claiming to 
have supernormal powers of some sort, mediumistic, clairvoyant 
and the art of healing by laying on of hands. None of these jngj. 
viduals replied after receiving copies of the conditions. 

There were fourteen letters from persons obviously psycho. 
pathic. Two of these came from inmates of asylums. One threat. 
ened violence to the committee and stated that she was not above 
killing the secretary. 

There were seven letters, probably all from mediums, protesting 
against the conditions governing the proposed award. Houdini 
came in for his share of the abuse. 

There were five letters from persons disclaiming any desire to 
compete for the prize but who wished to tell of their own experi- 
ences. Four of these were rather intimate with ghosts. One 
seemed clearly to be a victim of sensory illusions or possibly 
hallucinations. Probably these five should be classed among the 
psychopathic correspondents. 

There were letters from two individuals with mechanical 
devices by which they claimed to be able to demonstrate the con- 
version of psychical energy into physical energy. One of these, 
from England, lost his interest after receiving a copy of the con- 
ditions. The other, from this country, was quite persistent and 
was the only individual who sent on an affidavit from an observer 
at home. This was perhaps the only correspondent that required 
action by the committee as a whole, but later letters were rather 
revealing, mostly in postscript form. Such statements as these 
occurred: ‘‘If I can produce forms of life without seed ancestry 
and as highly developed as the crinoids could I have a chance at a 
Nobel prize, and if so what one would it be?’’ ‘‘If I can develop 
miniature worlds through several eras rationally similar to some 
known planets of our solar system (by simple electrochemical 
magnetic means) where could I secure best results with this bit 
of scientific fundamental fact?’’ 

The committee regarded this person among the ineligible and 
declined to investigate. 

There were three letters from individuals backing other persons 
with mediumistic powers. None of these replied to letters from 
us explaining the conditions of the competition. 

To sum up there were only three persons who made pretense of 
seriously entering the competition. One was this last individual, 
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and two others went so far as to write second letters stating their 
intentions of meeting the preliminary requirements, but they did 
not carry the matter further. . 
It may be significant that no group of investigators of super- 
normal phenomena produced a candidate. 
(Signed) Harrow SHAPLEY, 
THeopore LyMan, 
Water, B. Cannon, 
C. C. Pratt, 
Harry Hovp1n1, 
S. Burt Woxsacn, Secretary. 








A THEORY OF PERSONALITY 


By J. W. BRIDGES 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, MC GILL UNIVERSITY. 
PSYCHOLOGIST, CANADIAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE. 


SYCHOLOGY at the present time is in need of a more clear. 
cut conception of personality. This term is at present used 
by psychologists as well as by popular writers with many 

different meanings, or with no meaning at all. It would be a great 
advantage if psychologists at least could agree upon a more concise 
definition. It is in the interest of further agreement and greater 
clarity that the writer suggests the following view of personality. 
For the most part it is an attempt to bring together and make 
systematic the vague or partial accounts of both introspectionists 
and behaviorists. 

The chief propositions here advanced are as follows: (1) 
personality is a psychophysiological concept; (2) it is an organiza- 
tion or integration of elements; (3) its components are in part 
original and in part acquired; (4) it has three interrelated divi- 
sions, each of which undergoes a similar type of development; 
(5) it may vary from individual to individual with reference to 
elements, organization, relative dominance of parts, and mode of 
expression; and (6) extreme variations in any of these respects 
constitute the so-called disorders of personality. Each of these 
points will be further elaborated. 

Personality is a psychophysiological concept. This is meant 
in the sense that consciousness and bodily response are subjective 
and objective aspects of the same thing in accordance with the 
double aspect theory * of mind-body relation. Personality is thus 
not two-fold in its ultimate nature. A monism is substituted for 
the older less satisfactory dualism which has permeated modern 
psychology as interactionism and certain forms of psychophysical 
parallelism. Personality may nevertheless be viewed by the sub- 
ject introspectively as consciousness, and by the objective observer 
as the body and its responses. Any complete account of person- 
ality should describe it from both these standpoints, but some parts 
of it are more easily described from the one than the other. The 





1 Warren, H. C. Human Psychology, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. 
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accounts given of the two aspects are therefore not always equally 


complete. aera weak 
The personality has three parts or divisions: cognition, affec- 


tion, and conation. Cognition is probably correlated chiefly with 
sensory and cortical response as its physical counterpart, affection 
chiefly with response of the autonomic apparatus, and conation 
chiefly with response of the neuroskeletal motor mechanism. 
These three parts can be treated separately only for purposes of 
exposition. In reality they are closely interrelated in any well 
unified personality, less closely in a poorly organized personality, 
and least of all in dissociated and abnormal forms. The cognitive 
and affective divisions are better known subjectively, and the 
accounts of them are more easily written in terms of consciousness. 
The conative part is better known objectively and may be more 
easily described in terms of behavior. 

Some components of personality are original, some are 
acquired. The original components or elements of cognition are 
probably sensation and image. More complex, derived com- 
ponents are perception, memory, association, judgment, reasoning, 
ete. The controversy as to which or what part of the cognitive 
functions are original, and which derived has, however, no bearing 
upon the view of personality here outlined. It is enough to assume 
that some components are original and some acquired. These 
cognitive factors probably have as their physical counterpart 
chiefly sense organ capacities and cortical activity. 

The components of the affective part of the personality are the 
simple elements of pleasantness and unpleasantness, and the more 
complex factors: emotion, mood, sentiment, and so forth. These 
affective factors probably have as their physical counterpart 
chiefly activity of the autonomic apparatus: the autonomic or vege- 
tative nervous system (sympathetic, cranial and sacral), the 
glands, and the smooth muscles. 

The components of the conative part of the personality are more 
easily indicated on the physical side. They are reflex actions, ran- 
dom movements, instinctive responses, habits of skill, social habits, 
etc. From the standpoint of consciousness the basic element is 
probably impulse (urge or drive). There are simple impulses as the 
conscious counterpart of reflex action and random movement. There 
are complex impulses as in instinct and habit. There are original 
impulses as in reflex action and instinct, and acquired (codrdinated 
or conditioned) impulses as in habit. The point to be emphasized 
is that impulse is a fundamental element of conative consciousness. | 

It will be noted that instinct and emotion are here classified 
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under different divisions of the personality, and that they are both 
regarded as psychophysiological responses, that is as having gy). 
jective and objective aspects. They differ in the following 
respects: (a) objectively considered, instinct is response of the 
sensory-motor neural mechanism and the skeletal musculature, 
while emotion is response of the autonomic apparatus, that is the 
vegetative nervous system and the smooth muscles and glands, 
(b) Subjectively experienced, instinct is impulse or urge; while 
emotion is ‘‘stirred-up’’ consciousness, probably analyzable into 
diffuse organic sensations and feelings of various qualities. [p. 
stinct and emotion may occur together or separately; because a 
situation may be such as to elicit an instinctive response only, or 
an emotional response only, or both forms of response together.’ 

Another important component of personality occurring in all 
three of its divisions is intelligence or the capacity to learn, which 
on analysis is probably reducible to the capacity to form and to 
change associative bonds. This learning capacity is probably not 
a unitary central factor. There seem to be different learning 
capacities for different things, and some of these capacities are 
more highly correlated than others. More or less closely related 
learning capacities may be grouped together into minor and major 
groups which may be referred to as different kinds of intelligence. 
Three of these major groups constitute the three chief kinds of 
intelligence, namely, cognitive intelligence, affective intelligence, 
and conative or motor intelligence. 

By cognitive intelligence is meant the cognitive learning capaci- 
ties, the capacities to acquire ideas and ideational associations, to 
analyze and combine. It is chiefly this form of intelligence which 
is measured by the intelligence tests. These tests, however, 
measure it for the most part indirectly by measuring its products: 
information, knowledge, intellect. But there is also affective intel- 
ligence, or the affective learning capacities. These are the 
capacities to condition, modify, and combine feelings and emotions, 
and to develop sentiments. Affective intelligence is an important 
condition of affective development just as cognitive intelligence is 
a condition of cognitive development. The third kind of intel- 
ligence is conative or motor intelligence, or the motor learning 
capacities. These are the capacities to condition reflexes and 
instincts (impulses), to codrdinate motor responses into habits, to 
acquire technical skills and social behavior. Some tests have been 





2 For a further account of this view see article by the writer, ‘‘A Reconciliation 
of Current Theories of Emotion,’’ J. ABNoRMAL PSYCHOLOGY AND SociaL PSYCHOLOGY, 
1925, 19, 333-340. 
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devised to measure motor intelligence, but none have as yet been 
developed to measure affective intelligence. It seems likely that 
individuals will be found to vary as much in native affective intel- 
ligence as in cognitive and motor, and that these variations deter- 
mine in part the differences in their affective status. 

By organization of personality is meant the formation of asso- 
ciative bonds among the various elements and the arrangement of 
the various components into a hierarchy of more and more complex 
levels. This organization depends upon (1) the existence of orig- 
inal elements, (2) native intelligence, and (3) environmental influ- 
ences: education, guidance, training. Each of these factors is 
important and essential for each kind of organization: cognitive, 
affective, and motor. 

Cognitive organization may begin with simple sensations and 
images. These are organized into perceptions and ideas. These 
are further organized into cognitive attitudes, information, and 
systems of knowledge, such as knowledge of physics, chemistry, 
psychology, history, ete. All systems of knowledge may be fur- 
ther organized into a scientific world view. Such a complete 
cognitive organization is of course only an ideal which few person- 
alities attain. Usually many ideas and groups of ideas are not 
organized into any system of knowledge, and it is rare that all 
systems of knowledge are completely codrdinated into a scientific 
world view. The organization of cognitive elements may be called 
the intellect, which is thus distinguished from intelligence. It 
includes cognitive intelligence, cognitive elements, and all the 
organization that is acquired because of these, and because of the 
influences of education and environment. Physically, cognitive 
organization is probably the organization of cortical neurones. 

Affective organization may begin with simple feelings and 
emotions, which are modified, conditioned, and organized into com- 
pound emotions, moods, affective attitudes, sentiments, loyalties, 
interests and aversions. These sentiments and other complex 
affective factors may be further organized into a major sentiment 
or loyalty to which they become subordinated. Needless to say such 
a perfect affective organization is even rarer than a complete 
cognitive organization. The affective life is usually piecemeal, 
relatively undeveloped and therefore unstable, chiefly because the 
native affective intelligence is not cultivated. Education has not 
been directed towards this goal. The organization of affective 
elements may be called the temperament. Temperament is thus 
the total affective make-up. It includes affective elements, affec- 
tive learning capacity, and the organization acquired as a result of : 
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these and of environmental influences, guidance and training. 
Physically, affective organization is probably the organization of 
autonomic functions. 

Conative organization may begin with simple impulses whic) 
are conditioned, modified and integrated into more and more cop. 
plex impulses. Physically it is chiefly an organization of skeleta) 
responses, and it can best be described from this point of viey. 
The elements are thus reflex actions, random movements, and 
instincts. These are coordinated into motor attitudes and habits: 
habits of work and play, technical habits, social habits. The nex 
step is the codrdination of these habits and their correlated in. 
pulses into a general motor attitude. This organization of conatiye 
elements may be called character. Character in this sense includes 
conative elements, motor learning capacity, and the organization 
due to these and to environmental influences and training. 

The type of organization in these three divisions of the person- 
ality is thus fundamentally similar. There are in the first place 
certain relatively simple but observable components (perceptions 
and ideas, feelings and emotions, reflexes and instincts). These 
components may on the one hand be further analyzed into more or 
less hypothetical elements; but on the other hand they become 
integrated into more complex groupings, such as knowledge, minor 
sentiments, and codrdinated impulses or motor habits. These 
groups are then further associated, integrated or coérdinated into 
still more complex and more highly organized systems, namely, 
scientific world view, major sentiment, more complete integration 
of impulses or codrdination of habits (general motor attitude). 

The three organizations into intellect, temperament and char- 
acter do not, however, take place independently. Their relation- 
ship may be represented by the three sides of a triangular pyramid. 
In the ideal personality there would be not only complete organiza- 
tion of cognitive, affective, and conative elements, but also a close 
interrelation and interdependence of the three parts. This inter- 
relation is shown at every stage of development. Instinct, for 
example, rarely occurs without emotion and ideation; sentiment 
which is primarily an organization of feelings and emotion is 
usually associated, on the one hand with ideas, and on the other 
with impulses; and, at the highest level of development, purpose 
is a unification of the three systems. Purpose has the following 
components: (1) an ideal, a complex association of cognitive 
elements, (2) a sentiment, or combination of manifold affective 
elements, and (3) an organized drive or a general motor attitude, 
a cordination of coaative elements. ‘‘Purposive striving’’ is thus 
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from this point of view not a ‘‘fundamental category of psy- 


chology,’’* but a complex resultant of many elements and their 


organization. Impulse (urge or blind striving) on the other hand 
is a fundamental category. It is probably so fundamental and so 
ubiquitous that it has been very generally overlooked. If per- 
sonality is represented diagramatically by the three sides of a 
triangular pyramid, the major purpose would be at the apex as a 
resultant of the organization of all the organizations; but in addi- 
tion to the apex as the meeting point of the three part systems, 
there would need to be lines drawn through the body of the pyramid 
connecting points on each surface with points on the other two. 

The personality as thus described varies greatly from individual 
to individual. These variations are due to: (a) differences in the 
number and strength of the elements; (b) differences in intel- 
ligence: cognitive, affective and motor; and (c) differences in 
environmental influences including guidance and training. Some 
of these variations will now be briefly indicated. In the first place, 
there is individual difference in the complexity of personality. 
This has reference to the number of the components in intellect, 
temperament and character. An individual may have much or 
little knowledge or information, few or many sentiments or inter- 
ests, and few or many technical and social skills. Under this 
caption are therefore included variations in: (a) breadth of knowl- 
edge, (b) diversity of interests, and (c) multiplicity of skills and 
variety of social behavior. 

Secondly, there is no doubt marked variation in the degree of 
integration of the personality. Few personalities have attained 
complete unity. As a rule many components are dissociated from 
the main organization; and sometimes groups of associated com- 
ponents (complexes) and even more complex organizations may 
be similarly disconnected and split off from the main personality. 
Such dissociation may be the sequel to a mental conflict. This 
latter is an incompatibility or antagonism of thoughts, feelings, or 
impulses. It is a normal phenomenon occurring as a stage in the 
process of development and organization. Its normal outcome is 
a resolution in which both terms of the conflict attain adequate 
expression. Mental conflict may however persist for an unusual 
length of time, or one of its terms may be dissociated. Mental 
conflict and dissociation may occur in the realm of cognition, affec- 
tion, or conation, so that the dissociated terms may be ideas, 
affects, impulses, or combinations of all three (complexes). 


8 McDougall, Wm. Purposive Striving as a Fundamental Category of Psychology. 
Sci. Monthly, 1924, 19, 305-812. 
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Sometimes the cleavage is between the different divisions of 
the personality. For example, the cognitive organization may be 
partly or completely independent of the affective or conative, 
This may result in either a repressed or a water-tight-compartmen; 
type of personality. In other cases the dissociation or incodrding. 
tion (intrapsychic ataxia) may be between simpler components of 
these different divisions, for example, between particular ideas 
and feelings, ideas and actions, or feelings and actions. 

When ideas are not associated and subsumed under some logica} 
guiding principle, thinking is likely to be irrational, irrelevant anq 
perhaps incoherent. Similarly, when feelings and emotions, inter. 
ests and aversions, are not integrated and subordinated to some 
major sentiment, the affective life is more or less variable, unstable 
and spasmodic. And in like manner when impulses are not ¢. 
érdinated into a complex system in which the partial impulses 
are subservient to the whole, the behavior will be unpredictable 
and uncontrolled. Moreover when the three divisions are not 
intimately interrelated, the personality lacks unity and strength, 
The various degrees of integration in cognition, affection, cona- 
tion, and total personality probably occur in children at different 
stages of their development. Organization is a slow process, but 
it is a measure of the strength of the personality as a whole or in 
any of its parts. 

A third way in which individuals may vary is in what may be 
called balance of personality. A well-balanced personality is one 
in which intellect, temperament and character are equally well 
developed and organized. But there are individuals in whom the 
intellect is dominant, others in whom the affective side is more 
highly developed and dominant, and still others in whom the cona- 
tive or motor organization is dominant. The first are the cold- 
blooded intellectualists and scientists; the second group have wel] 
developed sentiments, artistic appreciation and marked enthusi- 

asm; the third group are the energetic men of action. But knowl- 
edge, sentiment, and organized impulse are all equally important 
for a well-balanced personality. Another form of imbalance is 
dependent upon marked deviation (increase or decrease) in the 
strength of some particular component such as image, emotion, or 
impulse. 

A fourth variation in personality is in the mode of expression. 
This is probably reducible to variation in complexity, integration 
and balance. It is dependent upon the direction of attention 





4See Allport, F. H. and G. W.—Personality Traits, their Classification and 
Measurement, J. ABNORMAL PsycHoL. AND SociaL PsycHot., 1921, 16, 6-40. 
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(interest or libido), the nature of the dominating ideal and of the 
major sentiment, early environmental influences and training, 
heredity, and probably upon other unknown factors. In mode of 
expression the personality may be introverted or extraverted, 
egoistic or altruistic, conservative or radical, primitive or sub- 
limated or dissociated and repressed; and if repressed it may yet 
express itself in defense reaction, projection or rationalization. 

Other variations in personality may occur but those mentioned 
will be sufficient to illustrate and perhaps elucidate the theory here 
outlined. The disorders of personality ® are merely extreme forms 
of the above variations, such as narrowness of personality, pro- 
nounced mental conflict, marked dissociation, imbalance, extremes 
in any of the modes of expression, and so forth. The term weak- 
ness of personality may be used to mean poor organization and 
development, a deficiency in content but especially in synthesis. 
Transformation of personality refers chiefly to a change in con- 
tent such as takes place normally in adolescence, and occurs also 
in certain mental diseases. 

In accordance with the view of personality here expressed every 
mental and physical disorder is in a sense a disorder of person- 
ality; but the most marked disorders are: (a) those which involve 
certain special elements such as general bodily sensation and 


| memory upon which the consistency and identity of personality in 


part depend; (b) those which involve a large number of elements; 
and (c) especially those which involve the organization of the 
elements. 

To sum up: (1) Personality is a psychophysiological concept, 
that is. it has both mental and physical aspects. (2) Personality 
is the sum-total and the organization of correlated mental and 
physical factors some of which are original and some acquired. 
(3) Personality has three closely interrelated divisions: cognitive, 
affective, and conative. (4) Each of these divisions undergoes a 
fundamentally similar type of organization and development which 
is dependent upon: (a) the existence of elements: cognitive, affec- 
tive and motor, (b) native intelligence or learning capacity: cogni- 
tive, affective, and motor, and (c) environmental influences, 
experience, guidance, training. (5) The cognitive organization 
may be called intellect; the affective, temperament; and the cona- 
tive or motor, character. (6) These three organizations are more 
or less closely interrelated throughout all the levels of the hier- 
archy ; and they culminate in purpose which is thus an end-product 





& For summary of these, see Bridges, J. W.—Outline of Abnormal Psychology, 3d 
edition, R. G. Adams & Co., 1925. 
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and not a fundamental category in psychology. (7) Personality 
may vary with reference to its components, its integration and 
organization, the relative dominance of its parts, and its mode of 
expression. (8) Disorders of personality are extreme Variations 
in any of these respects. (9) Any mental or physical disorder js 
in a sense a disorder of personality, but some disorders are more 
significant than others. (10) Since the development of person. 
ality depends in part upon environmental influences, it behooves 
education to assist in affective organization as well as in Cognitive 
and motor. 
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THE INTELLIGENCE OF ITALIAN AND JEWISH CHIL- 
DREN IN THE HABIT CLINICS OF THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS DIVISION OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


By VIRGINIA TAYLOR GRAHAM 
DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES, STATE HOUSE, BOSTON 


HE following study is based on all the data from intelligence 

tests that were available in objective form in the files of the 

Habit Clinies in the fall of 1924. The racial classifications 
are generally by parentage, only, as most of the subjects are 
American born. The cases are unselected, but need not therefore 
be representative of the several nationalities concerned. The 
Italians and Jews, especially the former, are fairly typical, socially, 
of those racial groups in Boston and vicinity; the Americans are 
obviously not representative or ‘‘average’’—the mere fact of free 
clinies here institutes a selection in that the better class of Ameri- 
cans are not willing to patronize them. 

The tests used for the examinations are, aside from the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale, a series of performance 
tests including: (1) the Porteus Maze test, (2) the Knox Cube 
Imitation test (‘‘Cubes’’), (3) Healy Pictorial Completion 
(“PC I’’), (4) the Mare and Foal test (‘‘M & F’’), (5) the Diag- 
onal Form Board, (6) the Triangle Form Board, (7) Healy Con- 
struction A, (8) the Manikin test. All of these are described in 
Pintner and Patterson’s ‘‘A Scale of Performance Tests’’. For 
the present study the scores are not interpolated into ‘‘mental 
age’’ but are used in their ‘‘crude’’ form—time, points or what- 
ever the unit for the particular test may be. Aside from being 
more objective, this method affords a better opportunity for com- 
paring test results with age and with mental age as measured by 
the accepted verbal scales, avoiding any inaccuracies or fallacies 
that may be involved in the sometimes conflicting mental age stand- 
ardizations. Unfortunately, not all of these tests were used with 
every child. 

On account of limited numbers of cases, all ages are considered 
together and diserepancies between races in this matter are taken 
care of by the method of partial correlation. The caption ‘‘all’’, 
in the following tables, covers in addition to the Italians, Jews and 
Americans, some cases of miscellaneous nationalities which were 

871 
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included in order to give more evidence about the performang 
tests. 

Table I shows the standing of the various groups on the Stap. 
ford-Binet. The numbers in parentheses above the scores indicat, 
numbers of cases. 


TABLE I. 


Age (mos.) Mental Age (mos.) Intelligence Quotient 
mean std. dev. mean std. dev. mean std. dey 
(60) (59) 
Americans ..... 76 37 40 99 94 
(43) 
ocho win 0:4 75 35 é 85 
(47) 
69 30 33 105 
(167) 
77 36 34 95 


Were no language handicap present in any of the subjects this 
would give a fair estimate of general intelligence. With foreign 
subjects, however, this data, until subjected to further analysis, can 
be said to show only that with respect to verbal intelligence in the 
medium of the English language the Jewish clientele of the Habit 
Clinies rank first, the Americans second and the Italians third, 
and that the variability of scores, as measured by the standard 
deviation, is least for the Italians. Furthermore, there is much 
overlapping of the middle 68 per cent of all the groups. 

The test intercorrelations' for the three races separately and 
for ‘‘all’’ follow (Table II). The coefficients were included where 
there were even as many as ten cases. The reliabilities of the 
correlations, which increase with the number of cases,” have not 
here been statistically worked out, but are indicated in a general 
way by the number of cases involved, which appears in parentheses 
above each coefficient. 

The test interrelations here recorded are largely spurious due 
to the dependence of all of them upon chronological age. Table Il 
gives the same correlations with age ‘‘partialed out’’ or held 
constant. 

Taking the three tests on which the Italians are represented, 
Porteus, Cube Imitation and Picture Completion I, it seems that 
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with this race none of them measure at all the same thing as does 
the Stanford. With the Jews only the Cubes test correlates highly 
with the Stanford, while with the Americans all of the coefficients 
with the Binet are fairly high. It is interesting to note in the 
results for all races combined that Diagonals and Stanford corre- 
late 1.00 (twenty-six cases). It is unfortunate that we have not 
an adequate number of records for each racial group on this test, 
in order that it might be evaluated as a measuring instrument with 


each of them separately. 


TABLE II. 
TEST INTERCORRELATIONS 


A, Italians B. Jews 
Age Stanford Porteus Cubes Age Stanford Porteus Cubes 
(42) (47) 
92 Stanford .88 
(11) (10) (14) (14) 
Porteus .93 . 87 Porteus .74 B 
(16) (11) (22) 
68 .53 Cubes .59 
(11) (14) 
.65 “4 PC. I. .87 
(11) 
Manikin Manikin .62 


Stanford 


C, Americans 
Age Stanford Porteus Cubes 
(59) 
2 
(17) (16) 
Porteus .51 . 89 
(32) (31) (17) 
Cubes .53 .80 .75 
(23) 22) (13) (20) 
PC. I. .61 .85 .15 .82 
(21) (20) (13) (17) (14) 
.40 .70 .21 .59 34 


Stanford 


Manikin 


D. All races 
Age Stanford Porteus Cubes PC I M&F Diagonals Trangles 
(167) 
Stanford 81 
(50) (47) 
Porteus . 64 . 80 
(84) (81) 
Cubes .52 . 83 
(62) (60) 
PC I .53 .70 
(19) (19) 
Mare and Foal - .54 
(26) 
Diagonals , . 86 . 
(24) (16) 
Triangles ; Py . . —.08 
(17) (12) (12) 
Healy A : 11 ; 39 —.34 
(46) (24) (31) (11) 
Manikin ; .66 .41 .67 .51 
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An obvious interpretation of the lack of correspondence between 
the Stanford and the performance tests, especially in the case of 
the Italians, is that the former is distinctly a language test ang 
that our subjects coming from foreign homes are under a handicap 
for this reason. If, then, by partialing out achievement on thy 


TABLE III. 
TEST INTERCORRELATIONS, AGE CONSTANT 


A. Italians B. Jews 

Stanford Porteus Cubes Stanford 
Porteus .07 .37 
Cubes —.12 —.79 .94 .05 
PC I .0 —.50 ° .10 .37 
Manikin .20 


Porteus 


C. Americans 
Stanford Porteus Cubes 
Porteus .96 
Cubes .77 . 66 
PC I .78 —.22 75 
Manikin .71 .01 .49 .14 


D. All races 


Stanford Porteus Cubes PCI M&F _ Diagonals Triangles 


Porteus .62 

Cubes . 82 .54 

PC I .55 .06 .53 

Mare and Foal .22 —.42 15 —.17 

Diagonal 1.00 —.38 27 .10 

Triangles —.22 .28 27 .14 — .26 

Healy A —.07 —.33 .12 .52 .34 —.45 
Manikin .58 .19 .58 .31 . 36 


Stanford we render verbal intelligence constant, the resulting par- 
tial correlations of the performance tests with chronological age 
should show us- which of them measure ‘“‘ability’’ that increases 
with age and that is not language facility. See Table IV. 

Only with the Italians do the tests (three) seem to measure at 
all a chronologically developing ability that is distinct from that 
measured by the Stanford-Binet. Stated differently, the Binet 
tests which measure the ‘‘common factor’’ in the other races fail 
to give an adequate measure with the Italians, and therefore with 
them the three performance tests—Porteus Mazes, Cube Imitation, 
and Healy Picture Completion I, in order named—are better 
indices of development. 


TABLE IV. 
CORRELATIONS OF PERFORMANCE TESTS WITH AGE—STANFORD CONSTANT 


Race Porteus Cubes PC I M&F Diagonals Triangles Healy A Manikin 
Italians . 67 50 . 38 
Jews .20 —.81 .10 
Americans —.88 —.37 —.29 —.43 
All —.02 —47 —.09 , Ay —.% 
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TABLE V. 


PERFORMANCE SCORES 


Porteus Mazes Knox Cubes Healy Picture Compl. I 
6 years 9 years 6 years 9 years 6 years 9 years 
8.1 3.8 5.6 206 278 
5.9 ve 3. 
4.2 6.3 2. 


Race 


Jews 
A mericans 


4 4.8 135 235 
Italians 1 


4. 69 180 


Basing our racial comparisons upon the performance tests 
which the foregoing analysis would seem to indicate are more valid 
in the case of the Italians than is the Stanford, we find that the 
regression equation® gives us the following predictions for the 
three groups at ages six and nine years. 

At each age level in every test the Jews are seen to be decidedly 
in advance of the Italians, the Americans occupying an inter- 
mediate position. 

It might be objected that lack of familiarity with the English 
language constitutes a handicap with the Italians even where per- 
formance tests are concerned—though the amount of verbal instruc- 
tions necessary in giving these tests is not great and can generally 
be successfully circumvented. To make allowance for this possible 
unfairness, however, verbal intelligence as measured by the Stan- 
ford-Binet can also be held constant in our racial comparisons. 


TABLE VI. 
PERFORMANCE SCORES—LANGUAGE CONSTANT 


Race Porteus Mazes Knox Cubes Healy Picture Compl. I 
Age and Mental Age Age and Mental Age Age and Mental Age 
6 years 9 years 6 years 9 years 6 years 9 years 
Jews 6. 7.8 3.8 5.6 214 268 
Americans 5.9 6.7 3.4 5.5 128 244 
Italians 4.5 6.3 2.4 3.8 88 178 


Thus, if we compare racial groups of a given age and of a given 
proficiency on the Stanford Scale we eliminate the possibility that 
differences in language facility influence the results. Partialing 
out both chronological and Stanford ages by Kelley’s regression 
formula for three variables* we obtain the predictions recorded 
in Table VI. 

The relative positions of the races is unchanged. The Italians 
are seen to be inferior to the Jews on these performance tests, 
irrespective of general language ability. 
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te, 
SUMMARY 


While no presumptions are here made to conclude more thay 
the limited number of cases under consideration renders justifiable 
still the consistent trend of these data is not without significance. 
Whether measured by verbal or by nonverbal tests the Jews ay 
found to be superior—superior even to the American cliente) 
of the Habit Clinics—while the Italians, even when all possible 
allowance is made for language handicap, make a poor showing 
in every respect. In these cases the social and economic evidence. 
subjectively evaluated, corroborates the psychological. The living 
conditions and financial status of the Italians are appreciably 
below those of the Jews; those of the Americans are not up to 
American standards. 

The Stanford-Binet which is probably our most valid single 
instrument of prediction showed our Jewish and American subjects 
to have good average intelligence. The Italian average, while 
inferior to these norms, is consistent with what is clinically known 
as ‘‘dull normal’’ intelligence, but does not approach even the 
‘‘borderline type’’ of defectiveness. The overlapping of racial 
scores further minimizes the difference. Three performance tests 
were found to bear a positive correlation to chronological develop. 
ment with the Italians when the verbal test was held constant. As 
there was also evidence that with the other races all the tests, 
performance and Stanford, were measuring practically the same 
thing, it seemed just to conclude that these nonlanguage tests were 
fair tests of general intelligence. The racial relationships proved 
to be the same when the performance tests were the measures of 
ability, and even continued unchanged when the further precantion 
was taken of ruling out all possible language involvedness by hold- 
ing constant the accepted test of verbal intelligence. Thus the 
consistent inferiority of the Italians to the Jews, while it does not 
indicate mental defectiveness in the former, can not be explained 
away as a function of language. It seems to be more deep-seated, 
to denote a real, though not an extreme, general retardation, and 
our data would seem to give a fair prediction of racial adaptability 
to American life. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEUROTICALLY 
PREDISPOSED 


By W. 8S. TAYLOR 1 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


DR. RIGGS’ ANALYSIS 


Dr. Austen Fox Riggs, after extensive observation of psycho- 
neurotic cases, has made some interesting tentative generaliza- 
tions:?. On the whole, what is often spoken of as ‘‘the typical 
psychoneurotic’’ is (1) physically ‘‘well above the average in 
resistance to disease and [is] intrinsically sound.’’ Further, (2) 
there can be found ‘‘ao typical environmental cause for his diffi- 
culty.’? Yet (3) every psychoneurotic is characterized by marked 
inefficiency ; an inefficiency shown in ‘‘a tendency to over-mobiliza- 
tion of energy, a dead level of intensity of effort, irrespective of 
need,’’? and particularly in very ‘‘imperfect adjustment to environ- 
ment.’’ ‘*The problem of the psychoneuroses,’’ then, ‘‘is the 
problem of the mal-adaptation of intrinsically normal individu- 
als.’’ Furthermore, investigation of family histories has revealed 
little, indicating that the psychoneurotic tendency is in most 
instances acquired, and consequently as readjustable as experi- 
ence shows it to be. 

Continuing into the problem of the special characteristics of 
the so-called psychoneurotic, Dr. Riggs lists those characteristics 
as follows: 

‘1. Over-sensitiveness to emotions and sensations, the primary 
basis being a temperamental predisposition to over-respond to 
the pleasurable and painful 

‘*2. Relative unbalance of instincts, . . . most commonly, . 

a relatively over-active instinct of self-preservation with a con- 
sequent prominence of fear and anger. 

‘*3. Suggestibility combined with an inherent, probably in- 
herited, tendency to dissociation of function 

‘4. Character faults usually a lack of training and discipline 
with a consequently imperfect connection between ideals and 
performance, resulting in an egotistic type of maladaptation. 





1To appear in a modified form in the author’s forthcoming volume of Readings in 
Abnormal Psychology. 
2‘*The Psychoneuroses: Their Nature and Treatment,’’ Am. Jour. Psychiat., O. 8. 
80:94-109 (1923). 
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——, 


**5. Lastly, the environmental conditions may be so terrifically 


hard both socially and physically as to defy the normal powe 
adaptation.’’ (Rare cases.) 

“‘In general . . . the individual does not respond as a whole, 
but reacts only in part, showing a break in the integration of 
character in its response to life.’’ 


r of 


DIFFERENTIA OF DISSOCIABILITY 


This classification of psychoneurotic tendencies by Dr. Riggs 
suggests a number of points: 

In the light of ‘‘the over-sensitiveness to emotions and sensa. 
tions,’’ ‘‘a . . . predisposition to over-respond to the pleasurable 
and painful,’’ it does not seem strange that some sons of families 
that have endured the world only through the consolations of 
religion should, upon losing their religion, flee to the Greek 
classics, to pure science, or to wine, women and song. Nor does 
it seem strange that in a nervous family, as Dr. J. A. Hadfield has 
remarked, ‘‘of the children, one becomes an artist, one a neurotic, 
another a poet who commits suicide, another an alcoholic, and 
another a great preacher.’’® 

Yet we must take into account the possibility that, in the 
example given, the preacher, as well as the artist, may be hewing 
out needed goods; and in any case, both artist and preacher are, 
in the achievement of their callings, overcoming technical diff. 
culties from which the average citizen would flee most neurotically. 
The average citizen would so flee, because he has not the capacity 
to adapt to that province of ‘‘reality.’’ Just as a feeling of in- 
feriority, even based upon some real defect, may account for the 
development of many a genius, it also accounts for the develop 
ment of many a tramp. Endowments differ. 

And in how many instances the sensitiveness itself is owing 
to the ability of these individuals to represent to themselves the 
unhappy consequences of too ordinary or foolishly directed living, 
in other words, is owing to a variety of intelligence, is a question 
too important to be disregarded. Carlyle’s dyspeptic theory that 
‘*man’s unhappiness comes from his greatness’’ is truly applicable 
to some circumstances. The intelligence testers inform us that 
our common schools have slighted the superior child very much 
more than the dullard; and the psychiatrist is familiar with the 
little thinker who develops immense ‘‘wonderments’’ about in- 
portant but tabu topics, and who is able to appreciate keenly any 





3 Psychology and Morals, 12 (McBride, 1923). 
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“perils” of existence, and the magnitudes of sundry ‘‘sins.’’ 
Such a child must develop keen conflicts, conflicts altogether be- 
yond the one whose intellectual life is limited practically to the 
sensation of the moment. An example, more common than appreci- 
ated, is the acutely wasteful conflict in the intelligent mind over 
masturbation, while thoughtless fellows, no more righteous with 
regard to the same tabu (whatever its element of worth), but less 
appreciative of the horrors alleged to ensue, are sleeping and 
eating well. : 

Of course parents, who have read books and have been to high 
school, know more than ignorant urchins; and naturally the 
preacher, Who has been to college where ordinary teachers go to 
learn, knows best as to what is worth while in this world! Natural 
enough are ‘‘repressions’’ in such a mind, in such a society. 
Naturally, for Giordano Bruno, there must be something essential 
in the religious forms he saw about him, forms to which so many 
souls were pinning their best faiths. But the findings of science 
were telling a different story. Must we regard Bruno as a born 
neurotic, merely because appreciating that conflict, he set about 
to understand that world in toto, i.e., to have a truer philosophy 
with regard to it? Society, it is true, expressed its appreciation 
of his appreciation, by burning him at the stake; and according 
to society, the will of society is the will of God. 

That a morbid hypochondriacal twist can enter to account for 
such differences, is obvious in many cases; and we must admit, too, 
that the ability to see through elders’ and society’s misplaced 
emphases is a sign of good health. But the truly intellectual type 
of conflict, sensitiveness to contradiction, remains to be distin- 
guished; and the minds harboring such conflicts cannot therefore 
be called born neurotics. They are blessed with brains; and a 
pity it is to see these brains consumed in avoidable turmoils, 
instead of functioning understandingly in positive ways.‘ 

But the recognition of intelligent conflicts is not to reduce all 
neurotic sensitiveness to native intelligence. We need to take 
account of plenty of other factors. On the credit side, e.g., the 
degree of sensitiveness of the receiving apparatus, needs to be 
ascertained and its réle evaluated. Obviously a color-blind person 
cannot be disturbed by colorful incongruities. Yet this sensory 
acuity may be a manifestation of central defect, as evidenced by 
the way in which the nervous system sometimes compensates by 





‘For convincing proof of such unnecessary conflict, we are indebted to the late 
G. Stanley Hall: The Life and Confessions of a Psychologist, 132-133, 177-185 (Apple- ~ 
ton, 1924). 
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hyperacuity, for the action of certain drugs, and as evidenced 
further by the phenomena of functional hyperesthesias. Wher 
sensory acuity is of this pathological sort, it represents ordinarily 
of course not an asset but a liability. 

More noticeable as an aspect or variety of sensitiveness in 
those who often develop neuroses, is their great emotionality. Th 
thresholds for overflow from the cerebrospinal into the autonomi, 
nervous system seem relatively easily crossed. Such emotionality 
is as we know a characteristic of inadequate inhibition, inadequate 
integration, ineffective adjustment through the higher system’; 
use of the long muscles.° 

In speaking of emotionality, however, we should not over. 
simplify that ‘‘trait.’’ For example, as Hume observed, “‘lively 
passions commonly attend a lively imagination. In this respect, 
as well as others, the force of the passion depends as much on the 
temper of the person, as on the nature or situation of the object.” 
Here we see again the operation of capacity to represent. Yet we 
cannot say that ‘‘a good imagination’’ is a proof of superiority. 
For interesting is the possibility that this imaginative capacity 
may in some instances at least depend upon a native dissociability: 
the individual has the capacity to a high degree of shunting off 
immediate sensory impingements while living his inner life keenly. 
Imagination of this sort, again, we should expect to find associated 
with emotionality, judging by the inhibitory réle of the later nerve 
structures in neurological organization as suggested by Rivers;' 
a dissociated cortex cannot inhibit crude emotional responses well. 

An outstanding manifestation of the sensitiveness of the po- 
tential neurotic is the great impressionability, observed by various 
writers. This impressionability frequently shows itself in the u- 
adaptive persistence of wrong attitudes absorbed in childhood, 
such as prudery. Here (in some sub-species of the phenomenon, 
at least) those injunctions which might be more or less effective 
in keeping the ordinary person moral, have resulted in complete 
inhibition or even negative reaction. But the question arises again, 
How many of these cases of impressionability reduce to sheer 
human educability, of the sort that animals and morons cannot 





5 May it in some instances be the result of overflow of impulses which come over 
unusually ‘‘open’’ receptors? 

6 Treatise, 427. 

7 With regard to ‘‘preoccupation,’’ as Professor Max Meyer calls it, we should 
note again two sorts: The ‘‘autistic’’ or ‘‘pleasure-pain’’ sort, characteristic of the 
obsessive day-dreamer, e.g., and the ‘‘reality’’ type observable in the scientist, who 
works concentratedly in his laboratory, deaf to the irrelevant world about him. 

8 Instinct and the Unconscious, 22-23, 27-29 (Cambridge Press, 1922). 
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possess ; and how many cases depend, on the other hand, upon 
dissociability, dissociability such that impressions received, in- 


stead of being linked up in perspective with many other impres- 
sions, are linked closely with only a few elements, so that stereo- 
typed responses of a segmental, undiscriminative, character 
result? How many cases, in short, of this category of ‘‘impres- 
sjonability’’ are really superior human material, and how many 
are inferior in nervous organization (either constantly or during 
only a particular phase of development)? This is an essential 
noint not yet determined. And in any event, in the individual 
case, the possibility of unusually impressive environmental influ- 
ences, such as too limited a life, will always have to be taken into 
account. 

Not surprising, in view of these types of impressionability, is 
the ‘‘narrowness of interests’’ said to be common to the neurotic. 
We should distinguish here however, between depth of interest, 
which represents a wide range of organized associations, and true 
narrowness, Which approaches more the character of an obsession. 
But given whatever is taken to be narrowness, we have a feeling 
of inferiority in social contacts, a feeling which often motivates 
compensatory egotism. 

The dissociation type of impressionability, mentioned above, 
would seem identical with the category of ‘‘suggestibility com- 
bined with . . . tendency to dissociation of function,’’ as Dr. 
Riggs has expressed this ‘‘specifically characteristic tendency of 
the psychoneurotie individuality.’’ For as we know,’ suggesti- 
hility depends upon freedom from inhibitions relative to what is 
suggested. But we note in passing that dissociability is an essen- 
tial, not only of suggestibility, but also of the morbid types of 
sensory acuity, emotionality, and impressionability. In short, 
(permanent or temporary) dissociability appears as the common 
basis of all morbid sensitiveness, or pathological over-sensitive- 
ness, and of all abnormal suggestibility.’® 





9Cf. Robert H. Gault, Social Psychology, 124-127 (Holt, 1923). 

10In any attempt to rate the neurotically inclined individual, we should consider 
the possibility that while his defective integration may make him not easily mobilized, 
unified for action, exeept when stimulated by adrenin e.g., he may nevertheless (if 
highly endowed) attain to mobilization when given time, and effectively so, within 
certain limits of further adaptability. In this respect he may be like a country whose 
citizens are not easily organized into a foreign cause, but who, intelligent and wealthy, 
when they do get organized through a period of education, accomplish things. 

Upon reading the foregoing, Dr. Riggs added the following note to the manuscript: 
‘“‘T consider the hypersensitiveness of the neurotic as great an asset when trained, as 
it is a liability when untrained. A highly valuable risk, in short.’’ 
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UNBALANCED URGES 


Evidently favorable to any tendency to dissociation, because 
highly productive of conflicts in a society of expectations and ¢eop. 
ventions, is the situation designated by Dr. Riggs as a ‘‘relatiyp 
unbalance of instincts.’’ Such unbalance is in his experienc 
illustrated most commonly by an overactive urge to ‘‘self-preger. 
vation with a consequent prominence of fear and anger.’’ But jt 
may also be illustrated by an excess of sex desire, whether ¢op. 
scious or unconscious (and whether or not itself motivated by q 
‘*self-preservation’’ craving for proof of vigor, or for feeling very 
much alive). Again, the unbalance referred to can at least mani- 
fest itself in an over-development of acquisitive propensities, or 
any urge, native or acquired, that results in conflict. For that 
matter, our attention may well be called to the fact that the wnder. 
development of any tendency or trait, or of energy in general, 
relative at least to the expectations of the individual concerned, 
frequently results in the development of sundry defense mechan- 
isms and Adlerian compensations. 

But in every such case of ‘‘unbalance,’’ the psychological ques. 
tion is, whether in the first place the unbalance is a true one; and 
whether, in the second place, the unbalance is a native or acquired 
asymmetry. If native, we should want to know whether, e.g., an 
excessive fearfulness traces really to an easily jangled sensoriun. 
Where acquired, or at least secondary, we should expect to find 
acquired egocentricity, especially, or any variety of preoccupation 
with self-survival, resulting from the natural focusing of attention 
upon real or imagined defects of organization. Thus just as 
unbalance of urges encourages dissociation, dissociation or any 
maladjustment predisposes to manifestation of unbalance of funda- 
mental urges, especially of the general ‘‘ego’’ urge. 


THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 


In this field of the constantly relative, the vicious circle plays 
a fundamental réle. Given a small personality defect, whether 
native or acquired, and whether actual or imagined; this defect 
exaggerated by autosuggestion, developing self-consciousness, and 
producing defense mechanisms, perhaps resulting in over-driving 
the individual so that his stability is weakened; if any dissociation 
occurs, the remainder is still more easily dissociated, because less 
able to meet complex situations; in any case, the individual becomes 
more or less ‘‘different,’’ and is thereby somewhat automatically 
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retired from the society of his fellows, thus losing a principal 
means of getting normalized through suggestion, talking things 

ete.; this makes him still less able to participate in the com- 
mon world, he becomes still more self-conscious, develops further 
peculiarities, etc. ;—unless he catches himself very successfully or 
is stayed at some stage of the process. (We should not overlook, 
too, the fact that the same difference—isolation—difference vicious 
cirele may operate upon the child who, because brighter than the 
average, finds no playmates who will keep company to his 


interests. ) 


NEUROSES AS HEIRLOOMS 

When a neurosis has resulted either through the ‘‘difference’’ 
just diseussed, or by any other means, the individual, if he (or 
she) marries, is very likely to marry neurotically, i.e., he is likely 
to be attracted in a ‘‘short cireuited’’ fashion to an individual who, 
instead of satisfying the majority of his personality, satisfies 
only an unintegratively active portion, such as his narrowly sexual 
urge, some phantastic ideal of childhood, or a regressive desire for 
a nurse. Such fractional mating usually means discontentment 
later. Then if there are children, they sense the disharmony, 
perhaps taking sides, at any rate becoming warped by the un- 
healthy emotional environment, and develop untoward attitudes 
in their turn. Thus neurotic conditions tend to perpetuate 
themselves. 

Specific neuroses, too, are naturally contagious, though perhaps 
more often as a nervous habit than as a subconscious phenomenon. 
A peculiar shake of the head, for instance, or a fear of cats, may 
be and often is handed down (through suggestion) from generation 
to generation.™ 





110f., e.g., Morton Prince, ‘‘Hay Fever, Due to Nervous Influences, Occurring in 
Five Members of the Same Family,’’ Annals of Gyn., 1895. 









































THE FIELD OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By ENGLISH BAGBY 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


N extremely wide range of problems are, at the present 
time, being studied by investigators who regard their work 
as contributions within the field of Social Psychology. | 

is clear that all of the phenomena under discussion are, in some 
sense, social and psychological phenomena. Some indication of 
the range of current topics will be given in the following outline: 


1. The Psychology of Crowds.—Professor McDougall and cer. 
tain other writers seem to hold the opinion that the proper field 
of Social Psychology lies in the discussion of the phenomena of 
mobs and organized groups. This belief is based on the 
assumption that an adequate discussion of these subjects involves 
reference to a unique form of mental process, the group mind. 
The necessity of introducing such a concept would indeed be a 
satisfactory distinguishing mark of a distinct field of psychological 
study. However, Professor McDougall has not justified his view 
because, although he develops the concept of a group mind with 
great care, he is actually able to account for the observed phenon- 
ena with the familiar principles of general psychology. In fact 
as a preliminary to his social study he develops a system of general 
psychological theory. 

In the discussion of crowd phenomena, whether with reference 
to mobs or organized groups, there appears to be a tendency to 
treat the crowd as a stimulus, concentrating attention on the reac- 
tions exhibited by the individual members. This is in keeping 
with the general principle that the explanation of psychological 
phenomena always involves a discussion of the reaction mechanisms 
of the individual. 

The study of the behavior exhibited by individuals in the pres- 
ence of mob situations is a purely psychological problem. It is 
otherwise with organized groups. On this topic the descriptive 
work of the Social Anthropologists is most satisfactory. There 
are, however, certain psychological matters of considerable impor- 
tance; relating to the intelligence levels of race groups, climatic 
effects, the development of the reaction tendencies which constitute 
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9. Reactions to Persons as Stimuli and the Social Experience 
Factor —A portion of Allport’s ‘‘Social Psychology’’ is devoted 
to a consideration of the various social factors in the development 
of personality. Interest is centered in the process by which reac- 
tions are attached, or conditioned, to persons as stimuli, and in 
the social experience factor as it determines the formation of 
various personality traits. 

3 Reactions to Complex Situations Involving Other Persons as 
Part of the General Stimulus.—Experimental work on ‘‘rivalry’’, 
such as is cited by Allport in the text above referred to, falls in 
this class. Such phenomena are undoubtedly social. 

As previously indicated, there is a tendency among current 
writers to treat the subject of crowds as a special case of ‘‘ reactions 
to complex situations involving persons’’. The subject of crowds 
is handled in such a form that it is actually a study of the indi- 
vidual as he reacts to various types of situations in the presence 
of, or under the influence of, the group as a present or ‘‘ideational’’ 
stimulus. 

4, Reactions and Psychological Phenomena of Whatever Type 
Which Have Some Relation to the Problem of Social Welfare.— 
Gault, in his ‘‘Social Psychology’’ is interested, in part, in such 
matters as the relation of intelligence levels and racial abilities 
to social adjustment, and hence to social welfare. He also under- 
takes to present a treatment of so-called ‘‘Psychic Instability’’ 
and insanity in relation to social unrest. 


From the foregoing outline of the subjects now being investi- 
gated by Social Psychologists it becomes clear that there is little 
in the way of unity of method, subject matter, or point of view, 
in the various departments of the study. It is especially note- 
worthy that in no connection have the Social Psychologists been 
foreed to develop novel explanatory concepts. In their treatment 
the principles of general psychology have been applied to matters 
of special interest to the individual writers, although all of the 
matters have one or another kind of social relation. With some, 
interest is centered in reactions to social stimuli, the problems 
ranging from emotional reactions elicited by single persons as 
stimuli to the behavior exhibited under mob conditions. Other 
writers are interested in the social experience factor in habit 
formation, or personality development. With them repression is 
a social-psychological phenomena since repression is a reaction 
to persons. Still others give consideration to all possible psy- 
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chological phenomena which have a conceivable relation to socjg § 


welfare. Feeblemindedness, for instance, may be studied froy 
this point of view. 

It is difficult to see any serious objection to this state of affair, 
in Social Psychology as long as important investigations are being 
undertaken. Nor does it seem necessary to exclude from the fielj 
any of the phenomena now being treated. Doubtless many of th 
topics will later be treated as a psychology of personality. 

For purposes of instruction it is difficult to do justice to the 
breadth of the subject matter of Social Psychology. It is per. 
haps best to select for study several important problems typical of 
the various unrelated fields which compromise the subject as , 
whole. Suggestions in this connection will be given. 


THE HUMAN COMPOSITION OF SOCIETY. 


The discussion of this topic is intended to develop a psycho. 
logical background for sociological theory and practice. An attempt 
is made to understand the traits characteristic of three types of 
persons who make inferior adjustments: the feebleminded, the 
insane, and criminals. By way of general introduction it may 
be shown that the measurement of psychological traits reveals 
a continuous variation. This means that classification schemes 
are arbitrary and that the individuals falling near the extremes 
of any class resemble certain members of the adjacent class more 
closely than they resemble the average of their own class. This 
principle applies in designating individuals as belonging to types 
exhibiting inferior adjustments. It is also important to indicate 
that satisfactory objective tests have been devised only for intelli- 
gence and types of aptitude and proficiency. Motivation is not 
yet accurately measurable. 

A. The Feebleminded.—The treatment usually accorded the sub- 
ject of feeblemindedness is not adequate for the purposes of Social 
Psychology. It is not sufficient to describe the feebleminded as 
of deficient intelligence, suggestible, ete. It is appropriate to 
reveal in detail the type of social adjustment which members of the 
class attain, indicating the predisposition to crime and dependency 
and the reasons therefor. 

A discussion of the causes of feeblemindedness emphasizes 
the fact that the ultimate solution of the problem does not lie in 
the development of psychological methods, but in an application 
of the principles of coercive restrictive eugenics, with a small num- 
ber of cases responding to surgical and medical procedures. 
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B. The Insane.—The chief purpose of the study of the insane, 
as of the study of the feebleminded, is to suggest a solution of the 
problem a fforded in the interest of social welfare. This involves 
making a distinction between organic and functional disorders of 
behavior. The organic types are of rather little psychological 
interest but the functional types require an extended study. 

In the discussion of the causes of functional disorders due 

emphasis is placed on the hereditary factor, the neurotic constitu- 
tion, which is not controllable by psychological means. It is shown 
that neuroties tend to develop serious maladjustments by reason 
of traumatic experiences and inadequate training. In the analysis 
of this matter, numerous special problems arise: the causation 
of the tendency to repress, the genesis and therapeusis of inferior 
sex habits, the relative advantages of punishment and reward 
systems in training, ete. 
' The solution of the problem afforded by the functional insani- 
ties and borderline conditions may be shown not to consist in the 
refinement of therapeutic methods. Emphasis is placed on the 
fact that psychological treatment is necessarily individual and, 
therefore, expensive. Also, according to present opinion, such 
treatment as psychoanalysis is merely palliative and of temporary 
effect. The solution for these reasons consists in prevention and 
the point of attack is the parent who must be supplied with specific 
suggestions as to child training. 

The conventional course in Abnormal Psychology does not place 
emphasis on the aspects of the subject of insanity which are of 
primary importance in Social Psychology. 

C. Criminals and Delinquents.—The inadequacy of the present 
methods of handling the crime problem are doubtless due, in part, 
to the confused state of the psychological theory. The importance 
of developing more satisfactory conceptions is obvious. Histor- 
ically, there have been many attempts to account for crime by 
simple formule with no attempt to do justice to the complexity 
of the problem. In the first place, an adequate psychological view 
gives recognition to the fact that individual studies must be made 
and that treatment or punishment must be based on the findings 
in the individual case. The criminal act, from such a point of 
view, is not distinguishable from other forms of conduct and, 
accordingly, arises from the codperation of certain variable factors 
which it is profitable to analyze in some detail. The general classes 
of factors are: the immediate situation, or stimulus, and the reac- 
tion tendencies of the individual as determined by his heredity and 
his past experience. In the individual cases an attempt is made 
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i 
to determine and evaluate the specific factors responsible and 
devise treatment on this basis. 

From a study of case histories numerous important social ep. 
siderations may be brought out. Particularly important jg » 
hereditary factor in the form of feeblemindedness. The relatio, 
of newspapers as sources of suggestion is also significant. 

The theory of punishment is another problem of importance 
Especially is it necessary to show that punishment as a deterrenj 
does not increase in effectiveness with mere increase in severity 
On theoretical grounds it is possible to conclude that promptness 
and sureness of conviction are more effective. 

The theory of the reform of juvenile delinquents may be given 
a sound psychological background. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


A ‘‘Quota System’’ characterizes the present immigratioy 
policy of the United States. This policy appears to have beep 
adopted with an assumption that certain race groups are marked 
by an hereditary mental deficiency so great that their admission 
to the country will prove a burden to the higher level native 
population. 

The discussion of immigration is an attempt to examine this 
assumption of the hereditary deficiency of race groups. The evi- 
dence for the position is derived largely from the study of intelli- 
gence tests results. The data secured by Brigham from the army 
tests may be examined and evaluated with a criticism of the tests 
themselves as measures of racial differences and a criticism of 
the conclusions drawn from them. 

Of greatest importance is a study of the ‘‘civilization factor” 
which has received extended treatment from numerous social ar- 
thropologists. It has sometimes been assumed by psychologists 
that the quality of the civilization achieved by a group is an 
index of the hereditary ability of that group. Certain anthropolo- 
gists, such as Keller, express the opinion that the quality of a 
civilization is related only to the environment. The significance 
of different levels of civilization is a problem of considerable 
interest. 

With regard to immigration policy it is concluded that the 
data from mental tests is not such as to form the basis for 4 
conclusion as to the Eastern and Southern Europeans. On the 
other hand it is clear that the mores of these groups are very stable, 
due to religious sanction and ethnocentrism, and they should not 
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be admitted in large numbers until Americanization methods are 
further developed and methods are employed by which a wider 
distribution of immigrants are secured. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MOBS 


The problems which constitute the field of The Psychology Mobs 
have been outlined by McDougall. His observations and conclu- 
sions lend themselves to treatment from the point of view that 
the matter of interest is the behavior of the individual when 
reacting to a mob of which he is a member. 

The following major problems seem to have become the subject 
of discussion with most writers: (a) The conditions under which 
mob phenomena appear, and (b) the characteristics of the behavior 
exhibited by the individual members of mobs. In both problems 
the important matter is explanation. 

The individual in a mob is described as exhibiting an exagger- 
ated emotional response, suggestibility, lack of restraint, lack of 
intelligence in action, and violence. Since the last four phenomena 
are familiar results of the first mentioned, effort is made to 
explain the process through which the emotional reactions are 
exaggerated. 

McDougall, in his ‘‘Group Mind’’, gives a statement of four 
typical explanations of the emotional tendency, including his own 
‘Sympathetic Induction’’ view. None of these explanations is 
satisfactory from the standpoint of completeness at least. The 
phenomenon of exaggeration of emotion is more complex than is 
assumed. It involves not merely an intensification of implicit emo- 
tional condition, but, through some unexplained process, there is a 
removal of the inhibitions which usually operate to prevent the 
occurrence of explicit emotional behavior. This last phenomenon 
can be shown not to arise from a simple mounting up of the 
implicit state. 

For concreteness the theory of mobs may be expounded in con- 
nection with a study of The Wheatland Hop Field Riots as de- 
scribed by Parker. The special problems which arise in such a 
study expands the field of Social Psychology greatly. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ORGANIZED GROUPS 


A problem of outstanding importance arises in connection with 
a discussion of loyalty. The tendencies which constitute loyalty 
must be identified and an attempt made to determine the conditions 
under which these tendencies arise, t.e., the conditions of loyalty. 
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The theory applies to the problems which arise in connectio, 
with an attempt to establish new national organizations apq 
equally well, to the forming of a new fraternity in a college. In th, 
latter connection, suggestions may be made as to the selection of 
members, propaganda methods, and the importance of attaching 
the new organization to the form of an older respected one. 


The general outline of the field of Social Psychology is intendeg 


merely as a suggestion as to the content of a course. The topics | 


selected indicate the range of interest and the fact that Sociaj 
Psychology may be practical in its aims. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HYMNS 


By KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


AREFUL studies in the psychology of religion have revealed 
how thoroughly the early infantile formulations play a réle 
in adult religious experiences. It was President G. Stanley 

Hall who made the greatest early contribution regarding the child- 
hood and adolescent phases of religious life. Within the past two 
decades, moreover, analytic psychology has added much to our 
knowledge of the unconscious mechanisms in religious behavior. 
And recently Everett Dean Martin in a stimulating book, The 
Mystery of Religion, has furnished us a compact account of the 
recent contributions of the New Psychology to the matter of 
religious expressions in the individual and in society. 

The present writer believes that religion furnishes, as do art 
and invention, for that matter, opportunity for integration of per- 
sonality trends: emotions and instinctive drives, which might 
otherwise be left ragged and loose in one’s development. This is 
what F. L. Wells means apparently by calling religion a ‘‘ balancing 
factor’? in personality. That is to say, religion affords one a 
means of taking up much emotional slack which otherwise might 
find its outlet in antisocial conduct or perhaps a neurosis.’ 

Social pressures in the form of negative attitudes surround us 
from infancy. These attitudes are what the psychoanalysts call 
the ‘‘eensor’’. They leave very much in the way of infantile and 
primitive impulses in the backwaters of the behavior patterns. 
Often these impulses and habit trends take on the form of vague 
wishes and attitudes which come only to the margin of conscious- 
ness, but which continue to affect the personality in its choices 
and conscious behavior much more than is obvious at first sight. 
Thus, while the socially inducted negative attitudes repress overt 
responses, the emotionally toned attitudes of the infantile mind 
do not so easily disappear. They may lie dormant for years to 
appear in some adult crisis such as produces a neurosis. Or if they 
come to the surface in normal living it is in the form of dreams, 
daydreams, witticisms, in fanatical social reform programs or 





1 Cf. Young, K., The Integration of Personality, Ped. Sem., 1923, v. 30, pp. 264-285, 
for a brief interpretation of the problem of the integration of personality. 
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emotional social conservatism as the case may be. Hates, antago- 
nisms, childish egocentricisms, sadistic impulses, desires for 
superiority, wishes to ‘‘get something for nothing’’—these ang 
many other trends are held in check by social pressures. If, thero. 
fore, these are not rather fully worked over into adult substity. 
tions and sublimations, they may result in complexes or emotion. 
ally-toned groups of attitudes which may become more or legs 
dissociated from the main course of the personality and lead to 
inefficiency in living or to actual disease. 

The meaning factor in religion is highly symbolic. Although 
the basic emotional-instinctive appeal of these symbols is usually 
lost on the naive worshipper, this fact does not make the functions 
of the symbols any the less significant. It is the present contention 
that religious rituals and ceremonials function to give an outlet 
for many of these crude and selfish impulses upon a rather socially 
acceptable level and thus feed the individual with a substitute 
experience which removes the emotional surcharge that might 
otherwise damage his social responses to his fellows. And cer- 
tainly in Christian communities, as elsewhere, song has played an 
important part in religious ceremonialism. It is the purpose of 
the present paper to note some aspects of the function of hymns 
in these religious practices. 

Two features of the use of hymns are self-evident. The first 
has to do with their musical accompaniment. A complete picture 
of the psychology of hymns in worship must necessarily pay atten- 
tion to the emotional appeal of the musical rhythms. Thus, in the 
actual singing of the group there is much shoulder-to-shoulder 
movement, much swaying of bodies in unison with the music, much 
of the crowd situation developed out of which an intense religious 
expression is born. This group experience is akin to the phe- 
nomena of religious thrill examined by Durkheim and his students 
in the study of primitive religions.” 

The second item in hymnology, in practice, is the nature of the 
content or the meaning of the songs themselves. Here we have in 
verse the expression of the fundamental ideas and attitudes of the 
various groups originating the songs. Often the hymn was written 





2Cf. Durkheim, E., Zlementary Forms of Religious Ewperience, 1915. Trs. by 
Swain. Perhaps the congregational singing in some of our churches is the last survival 
of that decidedly social worship of more direct and primitive peoples. The swaying, 
rhythmic movements induced in the body, as we sing, are akin, psychologically, to the 
religious dances which were once in good vogue. Anciently man both sang and danced 
before his altars. In modern times dancing as a phase of religious practice has been 
abandoned in Christendom. Even communal singing has largely passed and the pro- 
duction of music in worship left, like so much other church activity, to paid 
functionaries. 
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and music made later to fit it. Only occasionally were words and 
music produced conjointly. It is the content of the songs that 
shall concern us in the present paper. 

In order to discover something of the content of typical 
Protestant hymns (Catholic hymns were omitted), nearly three 
thousand hymns were examined and classified into certain general 
categories of appeal.® Before reviewing the separate groupings of 
the hymns, it may be well to note some of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the majority of these hymns.‘ 

The first general aspect of the songs is the downright simplicity 
of the big bulk of them.. The theme is a simple one: the sinner in 
the presence of God, the contrast of the wicked and the righteous, 
the devil and his temptations, the repentant and his social relation- 
ships. There is no relativity here. It is an ‘‘all or none’’ matter. 
The issues are straight-cut and direct. One is either for or against 
God. This is throughout childlike and primitive-minded. 

The second item is the common, plain phrasing and the fre- 
quent repetition of the keynote. Take the present still popular 
song: ‘* Did you think to pray?’’ Over and over again the question 
is asked, ‘‘ Did you think to pray?’’ under varying circumstances: 
when you arose in the morning, when in trouble, when in doubt and 
so on. And alternating with this is the simple statement of the 
meaning, the significance, of prayer for the person: 


Oh, how praying rests the weary! 
Prayer will change the night to day— 
So when life seems dark and dreary, 
Don’t forget to pray. 


Another song which typifies both the simplicity of theme and the 
tendency to repetition is ‘‘Happy Children’’ from the collection, 
Gospel Bells. This song viewed coldly and apart from the church 
and musical setting seems thoroughly puerile, yet in its setting 





8’ The sources of these songs were as follows: Victory Songs No. 4, by Booth-Clib- 
born; Temple Chimes, by Evangelist C. C. Luther; Gospel Bells, by E. O. Excell and 
W. E. M. Hackleman; Gospel Hymns (a collection of songs from D. L. Moody, I. D. 
Sankey and other evangelists) ; Song Worship, by L. O. Emerson and W. F. Sherwin; 
New Praise Hymnal, by C. J. Ellis and J. H. Fillmore; and finally, Wesley’s Hymns 
(old Methodist edition). 

The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to Miss Violet Reed for her assistance 
in classification of the hymns. 

4No effort was made here to canvass the songs in actual use to-day in Protestant 
churches. This is a task I hope later to undertake. It would reveal the dominance 
of certain types of appeal in some songs over others. Here we shall be obliged to 
examine the whole range of songs independent of present-day usage. From the angle 
of psychology of religion, however, all the songs examined have played a réle and have 
survived in large part through successful usage. 
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it becomes the stimulus to much emotional response to the “Blessed 
Redeemer’’. Its most outstanding feature is the infantile nature 
of its expressions, a quality which runs through many Christian 
hymns. 

Simple, obvious themes, childlike expressions, much repetition 
these, coupled with the emotional arousal from the musica] accom. 
paniment, are the outstanding characteristics of the hymns. The 
hymns have one dominant motif as a rule—a central point which 
expresses the infantile feelings in the socially acceptable, that jis. 
symbolic, form. 

The following classification is frankly a rough effort to denote 
the outstanding themes. There is some overlapping but since the 
single motive is usually fairly clear cut, this listing will serve our 
purposes. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ESSENTIAL SUBJECT-MATTER OF HYMNS 
(In rank order of number and percentage of total) 


Dominant Appeal or Motive Number Percentage 
Infantile return 963 33.0 
Future reward 722 24. 
Sinfulness 246 
Exhaltation (joy) in religion 239 
Struggle 157 
Masochistic projection 151 
Redemption and salvation 144 
Purification 88 
Inferiority feelings 82 
Devaluation of things of this world 57 
Sadistic projection 41 
Prayer 32 


mm OOOOH Oe 


Total 2,922 


Some of these categories are so closely related that for dis- 
cussion purposes they have been regrouped slightly. They will be 
treated below under the following: (1) Infantile Return, (2) Future 
Reward, (3) Sinfulness, (4) Exaltation in Religious Experience, 
(5) Struggle and Sadistic Projection, (6) Masochistie Projection 
and the Inferiority Feelings, (7) Redemption, Salvation and 
Purification, (8) Devaluation of Things of This World, and (9) 
Prayer. 

Let us, then, run briefly through these groupings and note some 
of the dominant appeals and the stereotyped, repeated phrases 
which give the characteristic note to this motif. 

(1) Infantile Return. By infantile return is meant, of course, 
the belief in the return to God, the Father, in the nature of the 
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childhood phantasy. This feature of religious experience has been 
exposed by Freud, Martin and others.°® 

This motif is quite the largest percentage of the total. This 
survey thus gives considerable support to the contention that 
religious beliefs take on the nature of a projected return of the 
adult to the infant stage of complete identification with the Father 
or parent image. Martin well indicates that the essential motive 
of the Christian belief, at least, is found in the parable of the 
prodigal son and his return to his father. Certainly the infantile 
return plays the most prominent réle in the Protestant hymns we 
have tabulated. Such phrases as the following are common: ‘‘The 
Father, the Son’’, ‘*The Holy Family’’, ‘‘ All Hail, Immanuel’’, 
‘‘We Praise Thee, O God, Lord of All’’, ‘‘King of Kings’’, ‘‘ Jesus 
the Light of the World’’, ‘‘The Shepherd’’, ‘Christ Our Saviour, 
Crown Him Lord of All’’, ‘‘Lord God Almighty, Merciful and 
Mighty’’, ‘‘Sons of God’’, ‘‘Give Us the Light of God’s Eternal 
Love’’, ‘* Jesus the King’’, and ‘‘In His Arms He’ll Shield You’’. 
Throughout the return to a great protector who guards one from 
all harm is evident. This is the good parent projected into God. 
The chorus of one of this group of songs typifies the matter: 


Leaning on the everlasting arms, 
Leaning, leaning, 
Safe and secure from all alarms; 
Leaning, leaning, 
Leaning on the everlasting arms. 


Here one is safe from trial, harm and the need of facing the sterner 
realities. God, the Father, will provide for one forever. An 
absolute infantile return is also seen in the ever-popular ‘‘ Jesus 
lover of my soul’’: 

Jesus, lover of my soul, 

Let me to Thy bosom fly, 

Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 

Till the storm of life is past; 

Other refuge have I none; 

Hangs my helpless soul on Thee: 

Leave, ah, leave me not alone, 

Still support and comfort me. 


The familial aspect of God, the Father, is shown in the hymn, 
“While we wait’’: 





‘Cf. Freud. 8., Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, 1922, trs. by Strachey, 
and Martin, E. D., Mystery of Religion, 1924. 
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Children, round the Father’s board, 
Here we gather to be fed. 

Fill our hungry souls, O Lord, 
Break to me the living bread. 


It may be contended throughout that these expressions are 
purely figurative. Figurative they are, but to deny that the very 
appeal of the figures lies in their symbolic fulfillment of the 
pleasure of the infantile return is to ignore the whole function of 
symbolism in both religion and elsewhere in life. The person is not 
fully conscious of the infantile roots of his religious thrills. The 
whole appeal is to the nonconscious attitudes and feelings which, 
as noted at the outset, hang over from infancy and childhood. These 
now, in adulthood, furnish us with a sense of oneness with God, 
a return to the Father of life. In reality, for example, we find 
people with strained and broken relations with their own father, 
but who find no difficulty in feeling at one with the projected father 
image in God. To be at one with God is sufficient for many 
believers to ignore the ethical needs of righteous relations with 
actual parents. One reason why the moral teachings of Christ are 
so often more honored in the breach than in the observance lies in 
the fact that the conflict around the father-child disagreements may 
be so easily removed by ritualistic song, prayer and other stereo- 
typed actions rather than by genuinely healing the conflict by 
appeal to social reality. 

(2) Future Reward. While the infantile return is the com- 
monest appeal—33 per cent of the total hymns studied—the appeal 
of future reward, a decidedly infantile phantasy, is nearly as 
frequent. Twenty-five per cent of the songs carry this as a central 
theme. Moreover, this motive is common to many religions, both 
primitive and historical. It is well witnessed in Mohammedanism 
and Christianity. The belief in future life and its attendant joys 
is related no doubt to the infantile return to the father. Every- 
where, from folk-lore, from religious formulations the world over 
and from individual religious developments, it is evident that com- 
pensation for unfulfilled wishes, here and now, is one of the func- 
tions of this projection of reward into the future. In the coming 
blissful state experiences denied us to-day will be made free and 
easy. Thus the phrases, ‘‘The Holy City’’, ‘‘The Pearly Gates”’, 
‘‘The Gates of Heaven’’. Connected with this future reward thesis 
is the notion of a judgment day with its consequent deterrent 
effects on those who would indulge in present pleasures. Thus 
those who cannot have their joys here but project them into the 
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hereafter put a taboo on the more fortunate members of their 
society who would not need await these future blessings. 

No song in Christian hymnology illustrates the out-and-out 
visualization of future joy among sensuous surroundings better 
than ‘‘I have read of a beautiful city’’, sections of which are 
reproduced ° 
I have read of a beautiful city, 

Far away in the kingdom of God; 
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\ of I have read how its walls are of jasper, 

not How its streets are all golden and broad. 
"he a a 

ch, I have read of bright mansions in heaven, 
ese Which the Saviour has gone to prepare; 

od, And the Saints who on earth have been faithful, 
nd Rest forever with Christ over there. 

er, There no sin ever enters, nor sorrow; 

er The inhabitants never grow old; 

ny co eee tate 

th I have read of white robes for the righteous, 
re Of bright crowns which the glorified wear. 





And the chorus: 

Not half has ever been told, 
Not half has ever been told; 
Not half of that city’s bright glory 
To mortals has ever been told. 









The hope of future reward is also indicated in that common 
revivalist hymn, ‘‘ When the roll is called up yonder’’. The second 
stanza runs: 


On that bright and cloudless morning 
When the dead in Christ shall rise, 

And the glory of His resurrection share; 
When His chosen ones shall gather 

To their home beyond the skies, 

And the roll is called up yonder, 

I'll be there. 


So, too, the old Methodist hymnal, ‘‘ And am I only born to die?’’, 
examples the effect which the belief in future rewards has upon 
keeping up the courage of the adherent in facing the reality of 
death. 

(3) Sinfulness. 
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The consciousness of sin plays an enormous . 
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st 


réle in all religious expression. In fact, Martin holds that the 
‘‘central transaction of all religious activity (is) redemption from 
sin’’.° The predominance of the sense of sin in the mind of the 
Christian is the basis of the appeal of revivals, of baptisms anq 
other conversion rituals. This whole concern with sinfulness jg 
seen in a considerable number of hymns, as the following phrases 
indicate: ‘‘Ye Sinners, Yield Not to Temptation’’, ‘‘Freed from 
Endless Sin’’, ‘‘ You in Iniquity’’, ‘‘ Jesu! Redeemer, Saviour, Lord, 
The Weary Sinner’s Friend’’. Many hymns paint a dismal pic. 
ture indeed of those in sin. There is throughout an effort to give 
the feeling of unworthiness and thus to condemn and to convict 
and then to convert. One of these asks over and over again: 


Sinners, turn, why will ye die? 
God, your maker, asks you why; 


And in reference to temptation the following is a good sample: 


Yield not to temptation, 
For yielding is sin, 
Each victory will help you, 
Some other to win. 
Fight manfully onward, 
Dark passion subdue. 
Look ever to Jesus 
He will carry you through. 


That is to say, temptation, sin and evil life may be left behind by 
transference or conditioning to Jesus or God. Thus, here the 
conversion from sin leads directly over to the first motive, return 
to God, mentioned above. Nevertheless, the evident concern with 
sinfulness itself is seen in a notable number of persistently popular 
hymns. 

(4) Ezxaltation in Religion. It is here one finds the attitude of 
the sinner who has found comfort in conversion. And the believer 
of long standing also revives his enthusiasm by the repetition of 
the joyous responses to God. ‘‘Hallelujah!’’, ‘‘Glory Be’’ and 
‘*Praise the Lord’’ oecur again and again in these hymns. 


Come ye that love the Lord 
And let your joys be known; 

Join in a song with sweet accord, 
While ye surround His throne. 





6 Martin, op. cit., p. 52. 
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Let those refuse to sing, 
Who never knew our God; 

But servants of the Heavenly King 
May speak their joys abroad. 


This joy also is related to future reward, on the one hand, and 
to the struggle-sadistic delight in having overcome the old enemy, 
Satan and evil. There is in the introduction of one of the hymnals 
which was examined in this study a statement which indicates 
very well this militaristic, victérious attitude in exaltation. It 
states : 

‘‘We read in II Chronicles, 20:22, that, when the Children of 
Israel began to sing and to praise, the enemy was smitten. It is to 
encourage such inspired and victorious singing that this book has 
been prepared. Here you will find many songs ringing with the 
glad note of vietory and praise.’’ 

In short, joy in being at one with God and the saints gives the 
satisfactions of superiority feeling, of victory over death and 
sin, of completeness with the universe. The joy, therefore, is a 
natural expression growing out of return to the father and the 
sense of coming reward. 

(5) Struggle and Sadistic Projection. These two groups of 
hymns offer a curious comment on the Christian insistence on 
love and peace. It indicates how in spite of the love motive in 
western religions, human nature, as it were, demands a place for 
the impulses built around pugnacity and anger. Although only 
) per cent of the hymns had a decided ‘‘struggle’’ motive and 
slightly over 1 per cent a definite sadistic feature, it is the guess 
of the writer that a canvass of popularity of hymns would reveal 
that these two trends find much satisfaction, even to-day, in 
religious singing. 

The ‘‘Chureh militant’’ has always been prominent. The devil, 
the unbeliever, the wicked, the sins of the world are objects of 
attack and the formulations against them typically follow the ego- 
centric, absolutistie notions of the person which so frequently find 
expression in the crowd.’ There is much mention of battles, con- 
flicts, victories. For instance: 


O hear the cry from every nation, 
To arms, to arms, for God’s salvation! 





7 Cf. Martin, E. D., The Behavior of Crowds, 1920, esp. Chaps. 4 and 6, and Allport, 
F. H., Social Psychology, 1924, Chap. 12. 
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And the chorus: 
Keep fighting on, keep fighting on 
In spite of all, keep fighting on. 


And the song, ‘‘ Victory March’’: 


There comes a call for warriors 
Who are not afraid to die, 

Who in this service glorious, 
The powers of hell defy. 


So, too, the ever fresh: 


Who’s on the Lord’s side? 

i) Who will serve the King? 

Also another: 
Weare all enlisted till the conflict is o’er, 
Happy are we! 


Soldiers in the army, 
There’s bright crown in store. 


And this typification of truth versus falsehood: 
Tradition and error in battle array. 


The most widely known and perhaps most widely sung hymn of 
this class is ‘‘Onward Christian Soldiers’’. There are few Chris- 
tians who can resist the appeal of this martial air: 


Onward Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 
With the Cross of Jesus 
Going on before; 
Christ, our royal Master, 
Leads against the foe; 
Forward into battle, 
See His banners go. 


Like a mighty army 
Moves the Church of God; 


While the struggle motive in the above type is related to the 
crowd behavior, much sadistic projection is permitted us in the 
contemplation of the sinner and the unregenerate world. Such 
phrases as ‘‘Oh, woe ye sinners on the judgment day’’, and 
‘‘Sinners shall lift their guilty heads and shrink to see a yawning 
hell’’ are common. 
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The following well known stanza is in point: 


We, while the stars from heaven shall fall, 
And mountains are on mountains hurl’d, 

Shall stand unmoved amidst them all, 
And smile to see a burning world. 


So, also, the hymn ‘‘Send the fire’’: 


Thou Christ of burning cleansing flame, 
Send the fire, send the fire, send the fire. 


And this song of Watts’: 


Laugh ye profane and swell and burst, 
With bold impiety, 

Yet shall ye live forever cursed 
And seek in vain to die. 

Ye stand upon a dreadful steep. 
And all beneath is hell, 

Your weighty guilt shall sink you deep, 
Where the old serpent fell. 


(6) Masochistic Projection and the Inferiority Feelings. In 
contrast to struggle and sadism, there is the prominent note of 
masochistic attitude and sense of inferiority in our hymns. 
Masochism is a distinct motive in about 5 per cent of the songs 
reviewed and the sense of inferiority is dominant in nearly 3 per 
cent. Altogether not quite 8 per cent of the hymns in question, 
and they are a fair sample in all likelihood, have this character- 
istic. While Nietzsche’s criticism that Christianity is marked by 
emphasis on these two features may have some point, the present 
canvass indicates that there are other motives more common to 
the Protestant Christian ceremonials as revealed in hymnology. 
Nevertheless the pleasure derived from having pain inflicted on 
one, especially when the action is rationalized as being for the 
love of one’s Saviour, is marked in all Christian credos. This note 
is woven into a certain number of the hymnals. Connected with 
this is an empathy built up for Christ’s suffering. ‘‘He died on 
Calvary’s eross’’ and references to ‘‘Calvary’s tree’’ are common. 
The following vividly describes Jesus’ death: 


Behold the Saviour of mankind 
Nailed to the shameful tree. 

How vast the love that Him inclined 
To bleed and die for thee! 
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Hark how He groans! While nature shakes, 
And earth’s strong pillars bend. 

The temple veil in sunder breaks; 
The solid marbles rend. 

"Tis done! the precious ransom’s paid; 
**Receive my soul”’ he cries; 

See where he bows his head, 
And dies! 

But soon He’ll break death’s envious chain, 
And in full glory shine; 

O Lamb of God, was ever pain, 
Was ever love like thine? 


The function of the inculeation of the sense of inferiority js 
to indicate to sinner and believer alike how inconsequential he js, 
This produces a belief in tremendous distance in power between 
God, the father image, and oneself. This humility is of significance 
psychologically in producing the change of heart and following the 
identification with God in conversion, gives the basis for exaltation 
at being one of the Chosen People. 

Such phrases as ‘‘Servant of God’’ and ‘‘Lamb of God, we 
bow at Thy feet’’, are expressive of this sense of inferiority. 

(7) Redemption, Salvation and Purification. Together these 
categories include about 8 per cent of the hymns examined. Their 
content frankly overlaps with that bearing on sin and exaltation 
which follows conversion. Redemption is a distinct motive in so 
many popular songs. The following are examples: 


Rescue the perishing, care for the dying, 
Snatch them in pity from sin and the grave; 

Weep o’er the erring one, lift up the fallen, 
Tell them of Jesus the mighty to save. 


Down in the human heart, crushed by the tempter, 
Feelings lie buried that grace can restore, 


*T was a glad day when Jesus found me, 
I was lost in sin when Jesus found me, 
But he rescued me, all glory to His name! 


The last two lines of ‘‘ Rescue the Perishing’’ quoted above, might, 
in fact, be considered the central theme of salvation. This is an 
excellent statement of the whole psvcholory of religion as a bal- 
ancing factor in the human personality. Redemption and salvation 
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consist of reanimating and making sublime the feelings that ‘‘lie 
buried’’ and ‘‘crushed by the tempter’’. In other words, religion 
offers through socially acceptable forms the release of many im- 
pulses in symbolic form, impulses that in the cruder manner are 
related to the sense of guilt put upon us-by social pressures.’ The 
phrase ‘‘That grace can restore’’ indicates that integration of 
these impulses with the rest of the personality is made possible 
by the transference to Jesus. In other words, redemption from 
sin returns one to God, the Father, in all the delights of infantilism, 
but on the adult level.® 
Purification comes with turning from sin. It is a phase of the 
process Of salvation. Such phrases are typical: ‘‘Cleansed white 
as snow’’, ‘*washed in the blood of the Lamb’’, ‘‘the blood of 
Jesus cleanses’’, ‘‘the fountain’’. This purification is essentially 
ritualistic in all ages and has little or nothing to do, except by 
chance correlation, with sanitation in any modern sense. The 
entire function is to give the individual an avenue of rapproche- 
ment to God. Baptism, washing, use of fire, contrition, are purifi- 
catory means referred to in the hymns examined. The following 
samples show blood purification with a decided masochistic-sadistic 
component : 
There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins, 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains, 
Lose all their guilty stains. 


And from another song: 

What can wash away my sins? 
Nothing but the blood of Jesus. 
What can make me whole again? 
Nothing but the blood of Jesus. 
Ah, precious is the flow 

That makes me white as snow, 
No other fount I know— 
Nothing but the blood of Jesus. 


(8) Devaluation of Things of This World. Closely connected, 
no doubt, with the sense of inferiority is the belief that material 





8 Cf. Reik, T., Intern. Jr. of Psycho-Analysis, 1924, v. 5:439 ff, for a very interesting 
statement of the rise of the sense of guilt. As Reik’s little boy remarked, this ‘‘sense’’ 
was ‘‘feeling within’’ him but ‘‘the voice of somebody else’’, that is, the action 
which he inhibited was controlled by an association or conditioning of his own 
unpleasant feeling and the statement that the action was naughty from his parents. 

°Cf. Martin, E. D., Mystery of Religion, esp. Chaps. 4 and 5. 
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possessions of this world are incompatible with true Worship. The 
believer must be all God’s. There is not to be divided allegianos 
Moreover, in order to stimulate this giving oneself completely 
to God the material matters of the world are thought of ag of no 
consequence anyway. And for the poverty-stricken classes to whom 
Christianity early and late has appealed, this devaluation is a com. 
forting rationalization for what they do not themselves possess, 
While only about 2 per cent of the songs investigated have this 
devaluation as a dominant note, it is a decided one in many hymns 
where there is a projection into riches to come hereafter. Thug 
the despising of the goods of the present world is compensated 
by projection of them in greater abundance hereafter. Hence, the 
devaluation is in many ways akin to the future reward motive. 
The following sample illustrates this: 
O the unsearchable riches of Christ! 
Wealth can never be told; 
Riches exhaustless of mercy and grace, 
Precious, more precious than gold. 
O the unsearchable riches of Christ! 
Who shall their greatness declare? 
Jewels whose luster our lives may adorn, 
Pearls that the poorest may wear. 
O the unsearchable riches of Christ! 
Who would not gladly endure 
Harsh affliction’s crosses on earth 
Riches like those to secure? 


It is worthy of note that in spite of the turning aside from the 
material world about them, the believers have always framed their 
other worldly glories in terms of jewels, gold, silver and the 


precious carriers of wealth prestige which they would fain despise. ; 


Once more, then, we see how the wish for great reward, for values 
hereafter, while marked by conscious avoidance of and rationaliza- 
tion about things of this world, find a return in the unconsciously 
phrased symbol of riches in the socially presentable form under 
the aegis of God. 

(9) Prayer. While prayer is scarcely a psychological category, 
its relation to supplication which is related to sense of inferiority 
and to sense of sin and to the whole gamut of child-parent relation- 
ship so evident in religious experience, it deserves some slight 
separate consideration. Prayer is the great means of coming 
into unison with those projections of one’s social experience which 
we call God. ‘‘To Thee we pray’’, ‘‘Father in heaven, Guider and 
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an 


Consoler’’, and ‘‘ Did you think to pray’’ are instances of phrases. 
The songs which reveal the prayer idea illustrate very well an 
important phase of the balance we seek through religion. Note 
the song, ‘‘In the morning, prayer’’: 


Father in heaven, help us, we pray Thee, 
To do Thy will through the day! 
As Thou hath loved us, so will Thou guide us, 
That we may walk in Thy holy perfect way. 
Give us Thy Spirit, that we may trust Thee! 
And from evil our souls defend! 
So lead us tenderly through life’s pathway; 
Help us serve Thee, our Saviour and our Friend. 


The transference to God, the dependence on Him, offers a 
means of synthesizing, as we have seen, impulses and desires run- 
ning all the way from infantile return with its escape from harsh 
reality, through struggle, sadism, sense of guilt and masochism 
to the redemption and exaltation of conversion. The desires for 
future reward, the rationalization of poverty through devaluation 
of material goods; all these are brought into harmony in religion 
and prayer is one of the daily, commonly available means of keep- 
ing up this integration. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Throughout all these hymns, then, an examination of their con- 
tent reveals a number of different attitudes exposed. The majority, 
over 57 per cent, deal with infantile return and future reward. 
These are the dominant notes of the hymns and we noted that 
many of the other categories really are closely related to these. 
Concern with sinfulness and attendant redemption and purification 
take up somewhat over 16 per cent of the total grouping. Exalta- 
tion associated with contemplated futures and redemption is found 
in over 8 per cent of the total. There is a comparable distribution 
of struggle and sadistic projection with inferiority feelings and 
masochistic projection, about 7 per cent in the first set and 8 per 
cent in the latter. The other groupings are all minor so far as 
actual percentage of the total is concerned although the emotional 
appeal in prayer and devaluation of material goods is very strong. 

Psychologically the persistent motif of symbolic coérdination 
of unrequited infantile wishes and instincts with adult living is 
noticeable. The simple themes, their constant repetition, the use 
of stereotyped phrases and, in practice, the use of musical accom- 
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10 ‘ , 
Cf. Martin, op. cit., chap. 8, where he discusses the future of religion 
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How THE PSYCHOLOGIST REACTS TO THE DISTINC- 
TION ‘‘EXTROVERT-INTROVERT”’ WITH OBSERVA- 
TIONS CONCERNING LATERALIZATION OF 
FUNCTION. 


By JUNE E. DOWNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


“W\XTROVERT”’ and ‘‘introvert’’ leave much to be desired as 

EK scientific concepts. Not only are the terms themselves some- 

what obscure so that it is possible for different writers to 

use them with a different emphasis, but also suggestions as to 

possible explanations are very inadequate. The contrast involved 

in the pair of terms is, however, one which has made considerable 
appeal to students of personality. 

It occurred to the writer that it might, therefore, be worth while 
to ask the members of the American Psychological Association— 
to whom a questionnaire on dextrality’ was being sent—to classify 
themselves as either an extrovert or an introvert. No definition of 
the terms was included in the questionnaire, but a second question 
asked each respondent to state what determined his decision in 
answering the first question. By this procedure it was possible 
to get from a highly selected group a survey of the current under- 
standing of the terms in question and an estimate of the ambigu- 
ities and inconsistencies in the use of them. Moreover, as regards 
the central problem of the questionnaire, the classification is of 
considerable interest, since it is one of a number of avenues of 
approach in investigating the possibility of a connection between 
types of dextrality and temperamental make-up. 

In the present paper I propose to summarize briefly the outcome 
of the questionnaire with reference to the distinction between 
extrovert and introvert and allied points. 

Answers to the questionnaire were received from 224 men and 
56 women. Of the 224 men, 59 (26.3 per cent) declined for various 
reasons to classify themselves under the rubrics in question. Of 
the 56 women, 6 (10.7 per cent) declined. A number of the psy- 
chologists criticized the terms severely, characterizing them as 
‘“‘mythological’’, ‘‘unscientific’’, ‘‘ without significance’’. ‘‘A silly 

1This questionnaire was included in an investigation on handedness, a research 
for which assistance was given by the National Research Council acting through the 


Committee on Scientific Problems of Human Migration. 
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classification’’, writes one, ‘‘I am mixed—so is everyone.”’ Other 
respondents state that these categories are of value only in abnor. 
mal psychology. Still others are unable or unwilling to clagsif, 
themselves although admitting the value of the concepts. 

Thirty-three of the 224 men, or 14.7 per cent describe themselves 
as balanced or mixed in type. In Conklin’s terms these responq. 
ents may be classified as ‘‘ambiverts’’. 

Fifty-five of the 224 men, or 24.6 per cent, classify themselves 
as extroverts. 

Seventy-six of the 224 men, or 33.9 per cent, describe themselves 
as introverts. 

Twelve or 21.4 per cent of the 56 women classify themselves 
as ambiverts. 

Twenty or 35.7 per cent classify themselves as extroverts, 

Eighteen or 32.1 per cent classify themselves as introverts. 

If the returns have any significance they would seem to indicate 
that as a group men psychologists are slightly more inclined to he 
introverted than extroverted. Women psychologists do not show 
this tendency. 

As stated above, a second question appeared in the question- 
naire, following that which requested the respondent to classify 
himself, namely, ‘‘ What determined your decision?’’ The angle 
from which this question was answered varied from those psy- 
chologists who state that their decision has been determined by the 
judgment of other psychologists or of friends—one citing Dr. Jung 
as authority—to those who list traits that they consider sympto- 
matic for their decision. Several of the respondents state that 
they are introverted just because psychologists—making the point 
that psychologists as introspectionists are professionally intro- 
verted. On the other hand, one respondent states that as a psy- 
chologist he is extroverted, since psychological analysis is hound 
to develop an impersonal attitude toward oneself. 

The listing of symptomatic traits is, however, the usual pro- 
cedure in answering the question. These symptomatic traits are 
given only by those 169 men and women who classify themselves 
as extroverted or introverted. Five traits are listed as decisive for 
classifying oneself as extroverted as follows: 

(1) Absence of self-reference or of egocentric tendencies—cited 16 times. 


(2) Ease in making social contacts and intensity of social interests—cited 13 
times. 

(3) Greater interest in things than in ideas or theories—cited 11 times. 

(4) Interest in action and in aggressive and expressive attitudes—cited 11 
times. 

(5) Tendency to face reality—cited 2 times. 
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Some respondents cite two or more of these traits but many 
content themselves with listing one only. The most striking dif- 
ference between the men and women psychologists is the relatively 
greater number of women basing their decision that they are extro- 
verted upon the presence of social interests. 

Five traits are listed as symptomatic of introversion: 
(1) Frequency of self-reference or egocentric tendencies—listed 21 times. 
(2) Failure to make social contacts easily, or self-sufficiency—cited 13 times. 
(3) Tendency to become more interested in theories or ideas than in actions or 
things—cited 20 times. 


(4) Difficulty in getting into actien—cited 5 times. 
(5) Introspective tendencies—cited as decisive 5 times. 


A number of other traits—very difficult to classify—are listed 
as symptomatic of an introverted make-up, for example, ‘‘tendency 
to narrow concentration of attention, with irritation at distrac- 
tions.’? This latter description shifts the emphasis and implies 
possibly the need of scrutinizing the functioning of attention as an 
explanatory mechanism for the types under consideration. 

3elow are given examples of each sort of response: 


1. Extroverted: not egocentric. 


‘‘Do not subject myself to critical self-examination.’’ 

‘*Seldom think what effect my action is going to have on myself.’’ 

‘‘Tend to take life and its objects externally and not to refer them to myself.’’ 
‘‘Readiness to take the attitude of others in self-judgment.’’ 

‘«Never had any tendency to refer happenings to me.’’ 

‘More interested in things and others than in self.’’ 

‘*Seem to think of values objectively.’’ 

‘Am not oversensitive and have no special repressions.’’ 

‘‘Do not think I am inclined to undue self-analysis.’’ 

‘<Intense interest in the external world.’’ 


2. Extroverted: Easy social contacts and social interests. 

‘‘Do not like long continued work alone. I like to teach. A moderate amount 
of display.’’ 

‘* Active in social organizations.’’ 

‘‘Enjoy intelligent company and enjoy active occupation with objects and 
coéperative affairs.’’ 

‘*Sociable, talkative.’’ 

‘* All my interests lie in social problems.’’ 

‘¢A rather “too generous tendency to respond to social demands of all sorts.’’ 

‘‘Desire to be with others and to know their interests and experiences.’’ 


. Extroverted: More interested in things than ideas. 


‘*Consider things in the concrete rather than in the abstract.’’ 

‘*Tendency to objectify, make external.’’ 

‘Lose myself more readily in my work than in imagination.’’ 

‘Intense interest in the external world, unnatural stability, freedom from 
moods. ’’ 

‘Usually absorbed in the object.’’ 


. Extroverted: Aggressive, active, expressive. 


‘*The fact that I tend to act rather than to feel.’’ 
‘*Very fond of action, ‘getting things done’.’’ 
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‘* Avocation—mechanical constructions, bridge, golf, ete., rather than music 
reading.’’ 

** Athletic interests.’’ 

‘*Am given to the ethical, rather than the mystical in religion.’’ 


. Extroverted: Attitude toward reality. 


**Tendency to face reality.’’ 


. Introverted: Pronounced self-reference. 


**I’m overconscientious and defensive. Tendency to be personal in socig) 
relations. ’’ 

**Meditate a great deal. Feel keenly about things if they go wrong.’’ 

**T have a tendency to self-examination.’’ 

**Because I let little things annoy me and have a tendency to ‘brood’ over 
them.’’ 

‘*More affected by self-approval than approval of others.’’ 

‘Was always interested in so-called ‘inner life’.’’ 

‘*More interested in self than in work.’’ 

‘A tendency to self-analysis, self-depreciation, etc., dwelling upon things jn 
relation to myself more than upon those having little or no relation to me.’’ 

**Tnelined to be introspective, sensitive and overconscientious.’’ 


Introverted: More interested in ideas than in actions or things, 


**Am subjective-minded, I think, rather more than objective-minded. I have to 
exert effort to be objective in scientific attitude as I think I ought to be.’’ 

‘*Proof in my business contacts that my ‘selling’ of ideas lags far behind my 
visualizing of them.’’ ‘ 

**Tend to thinking rather than expressing self.’’ 

‘Preference for ideas rather than objects.’’ 

**T am of a retiring nature and chiefly interested in theory.’’ 

‘*My thinking and ambitions are relatively extensive as compared with my 
expressions or accomplishments.’’ 

**More interested in thought and theory than in external events and social) 
intercourse. ’’ 

**The fact that abstractions are more interesting to me than people or affairs.”’ 


3. Introverted: Difficulty in making social contacts. 


**Not good mixer.’’ 

‘* Difficult to meet others or appear in public.’’ 

‘*Not easy for me to carry on ‘light’ conversation with strangers.’’ 
** Limited social contacts.’’ 

‘*The relative importance of people and things to me.’’ 

**Not socially inclined.’’ 

**Soeial intercourse is more or less an effort for me.’’ 

**Difficulty in making social contacts.’’ 


4. Introverted: Difficulty in getting into action. 


**Often hard to get into action.’’ 
**Rather inhibited in action.’’ 
**Not highly motor or imitative in type.’’ 


5. Introverted: Day-dreaming. 


**Do considerable day-dreaming.’’ 
**Tendency to day-dream and use escape mechanisms of the inactive type.’’ 


So much in general summary of the questionnaire returns in 
the matter of an introvert-extrovert classification. Before I 
attempt to bring this material into connection with the problems 
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of dextrality, I wish to summarize two other points in the ques- 
tionnaire and to relate the outcome with reference to them to the 
preceding classification. 

The psychologists were asked to rate themselves for (1) nervous 
stability and (2) emotional stability on a five point scale with direc- 
tions so given that A was interpreted to mean the highest 5 per 
cent; B the next 20 per cent; C the middle 50 per cent; D the 20 per 
cent below C; and E the lowest 5 per cent. The rating can be con- 
sidered to have only rough yalue, even apart from individual 
errors, for the following reasons: (1) It is not possible to-day to 
define nervous stability or emotional stability with any degree of 
precision nor to state with any confidence the relation existing 
between them; and (2) the directions were given to the respondents 
without reference to the standard which was to be used in com- 
parison. It was, for instance, possible to rate oneself with refer- 
ence to the population as a whole or with refarence to the psy- 
chologists as a group. This possible double point of reference 
probably introduced considerable error into the results. On the 
whole, the psychologists must have interpreted the directions as 
involving reference to the population as a whole since the ratings 
do not conform to the normal distribution curve but are definitely 
skewed toward the A end of the scale. 

Many respondents were very skeptical of the value of such a 
rating of themselves by themselves. Others were clearly impatient 
at, or critical of, the technique as too crude to serve any scientific 
purpose. Personally, I shared to a considerable degree both 
skepticism and impatience. I have, therefore, somewhat to my 
surprise, discovered that my roundabout procedure of bringing 
into connection separate items in the questionnaire shows a drift 
of evidence in favor, on the one hand, of a connection between 
presumably different traits and, on the other hand, a relation of 
temperamental make-up to lateralization of function. 

In spite of a pardonable impatience, 210 men made the sug- 
gested ratings with the following result: 

Nervous Stability Emotional Stability 
A— 28 
Between A-B— 5 
B—70 
Between B-C — 15 
C— 66 
Between C-D— 8 
D—17 


Between D-E— 1 Between D-E— 1 
E—0 E—0 
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Fifty-four women rated themselves as follows: 


Nervous Stability Emotional Stability 
A—1l11 A—9 

Between A-B— 0 Between A-B —1 
B—- 23 B— 27 

Between B-C—0 Between B-C—0 
C—14 C—15 

Between C—-D —1 Between C—D—2 
D—5 D—0 

Between D-E — 0 Between D-E — 0 
E—0 E—0 


On the whole, a tendency appears for the psychologists to rate 
themselves higher for emotional than for nervous stability. 

In order to examine the bearing of the data on the problem of 
the extrovert-introvert, the returns from the men and women psy. 
chologists were combined and only the two extreme classes consid. 
ered, namely those above B for nervous and emotional stability and 
those below C on these traits. In connection with this summary 
the number and percentage of those describing themselves as 
extrovert or introvert is given. This makes possible a rough com- 
parison of the two in the matter of stability. 


Tasre I 2 


Rated above B No. Per cent Rated below C No. Per cent 


Nervous stability 41 Nervous stability ...... 
Mxtroverts .......... BB 36.6 Extroverts 23.7 
Introverts 9 21.95 Introverts 42 
Emotional stability .... 44 Emotional stability .... 
ee Extroverts 21. 
Introverts ; Introverts . 39.; 


It should be recalled in this connection that the group as a whole 
contains more introverts than extroverts; 84 of the former, or 
30.0 per cent, to 76 of the latter, 27.1 per cent. 

The table indicates a considerable tendency on the part of the 
extroverts to rate themselves as stable rather than unstable; and 
of the introverts to do the reverse. 

The interpretation of this outcome is not simple. It does not 
necessarily mean that those who classify themselves as extroverts 
are more stable than those who classify themselves as introverts, 
but merely that they so rate themselves. There is, however, a 
possibility of a genuine difference existing between the groups 
with reference to nervous and emotional stability. 

The rest of this paper will be devoted to the possibility of con- 





2 Percentages for those describing themselves as ‘‘ambivert’’ or refusing to classify 
themselves were omitted in order to simplify the presntation. 
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nection between temperamental constitution and bi- or uni-lateral- 
ization of function. 

There are a number of observations in the literature of the 
subject which suggest such a connection. First, in the literature 
of speech disturbances we find slowness in acquisition of speech 
discussed from the standpoint of ambidextral tendencies, and 
stuttering and stammering attributed in a considerable percentage 
of cases to a shifting from the preferred to the nonpreferred hand. 
This coupling of speech disturbances and handedness problems 
suggests a resurvey of the connections between nervous stability 
and dextrality. My material on this point I am reserving for a 
later discussion. 

The second suggestion of a connection between lateralization 
of function and temperamental stability, or the reverse, is found 
in such investigations as those of Quinan in which a lack of 
harmony between preferred hand and eye is thought to result in 
nervous instability. 

Uniocular sighting is a necessary factor in aiming and experi- 
ments show that all except a very small per cent of individuals 
actually do have a preferred eye which can be discovered by 
observation, under controlled conditions, of their habits of sight- 
ing. It does not necessarily follow that the eye preferred for 
sighting is always the stronger eye, except in cases of very great 
difference between the two eyes, nor does the observation clear up 
in the least degree the curious difficulty encountered in an attempt 
to form a thoroughgoing hypothesis for dextrality by the fact that 
each of the two retine are connected with both hemispheres of the 
brain. Because of this anatomical fact, Stevens dismissed as 
impossible Gould’s hypothesis that the preferred hand was deter- 
mined by the dominant eye. Parson has, recently,® revived the 
latter theory but in a somewhat different connection, namely, the 
necessity and actual occurrence of unilateral sighting. By means 
of a simple instrument he has determined the sighting eye for some 
six hundred children. He finds approximately 30 per cent left- 
eyed and concludes that about 30 per cent would also be left-handed 
if it were not for social pressure. The results of my questionnaire 
investigation agree very well with the conclusions of Parson in the 
matter of the per cent of those who are left-eyed, but I am not 
convinced of the validity of his inference so far as the connection 
between eye and hand is concerned. I need state here only one of 
my reasons for questioning this inference, namely, that I find that 





8 ‘‘Left-handedness. A New Interpretation’’ (1924). 
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more than 30 per cent of some two hundred left-handed subjects 
are right-eyed. One can understand how social pressure may con. 
vert a left-handed person into a right-handed one but finds difficulty 
in understanding the reverse situation, although occasionally 
disease, imitation, or, possibly, pure accident might bring it about. 

It is not necessary to discuss further the hypothetical cop. 
nection of hand and eye. I wish to limit myself to the citing of the 
data at hand relative to a discrepancy between hand and eye and 
the classification of psychologists by themselves as extrovert. 
introvert and as nervously or emotionally stable or the reverse. 

My records show 54 cases of a discrepancy between preferred 
hand and eye among the psychologists who sent in questionnaires 
which were adequately filled out. One source of error is obvious, 
There is considerable chance of a shift in the aiming eye due to the 
impairment of the originally preferred eye. For this reason, 
records obtained with children would be more valuable than those 
obtained from adults. 


Of the 54 cases of discrepancy, 46.3 per cent describe themselves as introverts: 
18.5 per cent as extroverts; 20.4 per cent as ambiverts; 14.8 per cent do not 
classify themselves. 

Of 52 cases of discrepancy, 15.3 per cent are above B for nervous stability; 
19.2 per cent above B for emotional stability. 

Of 52 cases of discrepancy, 15.3 per cent are below C for nervous stability ; 
9.6 per cent below C for emotional stability. 


The results here are in favor of a connection between eye-hand 
discrepancy and an introverted make-up but the percentages for 
eye-hand discrepancy and nervous and emotional instability are 
without significance, although twofold division of the stability 
ratings, into A and B on the one hand and C and D on the other 
does suggest a slight excess of C’s and D’s in the case of nervous 
stability for those individuals who report discrepancy. On the 
whole, the results of the questionnaire yield no positive evidence 
on this point. 

One further bit of evidence of a connection between handedness 
and temperament may be cited. This evidence involves an attempt 
to throw the introverts and extroverts into three classes on the 
basis of types of dextrality. These three types of dextrality follow 
the suggestion made by Rife, that the following varieties of handed- 
ness must be recognized: first, the type in which unimanual and 
bimanual preferences are the same, designated as the RRR group; 
secondly, the type which is right-handed for one-handed operations 
(throwing, writing, eating and the like) but left-handed for 
bimanual operations (batting, shoveling, golfing and the like), the 
RLL group; third, the type right-handed for unimanual operations 
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a 
but with a divided preference in the case of bimanual operations 


(right-handed in batting, for example, but left-handed in the use 
of other implements, such as the broom or rake), designated as the 
RRL group. Corresponding groups occur for the left-handed, 
namely those left-handed in both unimanual and bimanual activi- 
ties, LLL; those left-handed in unimanual activities but right- 
handed in the bimanual, LRR; and those left-handed in unimanual 
operations but with a divided preference in the bimanual, LLR. 

It is not my purpose here to enter upon a defense of this 
classification. I expect to do this in another paper. This much 
only I may say—that a study of more than twelve hundred cases 
has convinced me of the extraordinary fruitfulness of the distinc- 
tions made. 

Into these dextrality types I classified the groups of introverts 
and extroverts given me by my questionnaire returns. A priori, 
I reasoned that quite possibly RRR individuals might show a 
greater percentage of extroverts than did the other groups, since 
in their case one might expect greater ease of adjustment to the 
objective world at least in its visual and spatial aspects. Table IT 
shows the results. 

Tasie II 


73 Extroverts 88 Introverts 
Formula No. Per cent No. Per cent 

31 42.4 31 36.2 

20 27.4 15 17.0 

22 30.1 42 47.7 


The results as given in the table above are most interesting but 
do not justify one in drawing any conclusions. They do, however, 
suggest that the introvert may, possibly, be less highly unilateral- 
ized than the extrovert and so open up a new avenue of approach 
to temperamental differences. 

Summary and conclusions: The following conclusions may be 
drawn from a questionnaire on dextrality sent to the members of 
the American Psychological Association. 

Of 280 respondents 56.8 per cent were willing to classify them- 
selves as extrovert or introvert. The answers to chosen questions 
indicated (1) that possibly introverts are somewhat more unstable 
nervously and emotionally than are extroverts; (2) that introverts 
are more likely to show lack of harmony between the preferred 
hand and eye than are extroverts; and (3) that introverts are less 
likely to be highly unilateralized than extroverts. The returns 
from the questionnaire investigation are indicative rather than 
conclusive. 





THE DOWNEY WILL-TEMPERAMENT PROFILE In 
PERSONALITY STUDIES OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS.* 

By EMILY WIRES, AB. 


WAYNE COUNTY PSYCHOPATHIC CLINIC 
JUVENILE COURT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


HIS report covers one phase of an experiment, namely, the 
correlation between profiles obtained on the Downey-Will. 
Temperament Test* and a subjective estimate of the 

original subject as compiled from the results of a psychometric 
examination, a social history, clinical notes and a personality 
study, the ultimate goal being a satisfactory method of checking 
up personality traits which would also lend itself to graphic 
reproduction. 


NATURE OF THE GROUP STUDIED. 


The tests were given to sixty-seven patients examined at the 
Wayne County Psychopathic Clinic—an unselected group except 
for age and I.Q., 1.e., the ages ranged from 9 to 18 years, and no 


subject was chosen with an I1.Q. of less than 60 (Terman). The . 


median chronological age proved to be 14 years 6 months and the 
median I.Q., 84. The Mental Ages ranged from 9-1 to 18-6 with 
12-6 as a median. Divided according to sex the group was con- 
prised of 39 girls and 28 boys. There were often two or more 
forms of delinquency associated in the same individual, such as 
truancy and larceny, but in such cases the more outstanding form 
of delinquency was the one selected for tabulation. Table I is 
included to show offenses. 


TaBLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF DELINQUENCIES 
Sex delinquency 


Incorrigibility 
False accusations 
School failure 
No delinquency 





*Submitted and accepted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for graduate 
credit in applied psychology. 
1 The Will-Temperament and Its Testing, by June E. Downey, Ph.D. Published by 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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PROCEDURE 


The method of procedure was the same in all cases. A social 
history was obtained by the social worker assigned to the case. 
The patient was then given a psychometric examination, the 
Stanford Binet being used as the minimum, supplemented by the 
Pintner Paterson and a General Information test when indicated. 
The patient, together with the social history and the psychometric 
findings, was then presented to the Psychiatrist for a personality 
study and an analysis of the factors operating in his delinquency, 
following which the Will-Temperament Test was given by the 
writer. Inno instance did the experimenter make the personality 
analysis although part of the psychometric work was done by her 
and she took an occasional social history. The profiles were not 
seen by the psychiatrist until after the personality studies had 
been completed. The procedure as outlined often included several 
clinical contacts with the subject and extended in time over a 
period of several weeks. Its conclusion often ended the experi- 
menter’s contacts with the patient but in some instances, where 
patients were placed on probation to the clinic or were asked to 
return for further clinical treatment, an opportunity for more 
intensive study was offered. A few were former patients who had 
been referred for reéxamination and the findings of the previous 
examinations were also used in compiling the studies. While 
space precludes a case study of each subject, the following cases 
can be accepted as fairly representative of the whole group 
although they are admittedly those in which the agreement 
between the profile and the subjective estimate seemed most 
evident. This greater consistency may, however, proceed merely 
from the fact that in those cases selected there was present greater 
opportunity for study of the originals, thus resulting in a more 
accurate subjective estimate of their personality. The fact that 
the estimates so obtained should correlate more highly than those 
estimates secured under less favorable circumstances, might also 
be taken to argue for the reliability of the profiles. 


Casel. J.P. 

Profile. The pattern as a whole is that of the mobile, wilful 
or aggressive type, markedly self-assured. There is not wanting, 
however, some emphasis of the ‘‘careful’’ traits with an indication 
of some capacity for inhibition and control. The graph runs at a 
comparatively high level for an adolescent, indicating a forceful 


type. 
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History. This profile was obtained from a Polish boy of fiftec, 
years two months with a Mental Age of 11 years 11 months ang 
I.Q. 79. His history showed him to have been a disciplinary 
problem at home and school with a record of repeated larceny 
He was an aggressive, active, restless and irritable type. He took 
the lead and dominated everywhere. It was with considerable 


Profile 1. J. P. 


t. Speed of Movement 
M. Freedom ¢rom toad 
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Wy Speed of Decision 
vy. Motor Impulsion 
w Reaction te Contrad 

Wi Resistance Opposition 
mS inaliy of Judgement 
E.Motor Inhibition 

I Anterest in Detail 


I] Coordination of Inpulses 


XU.Velitions!| Ferseveration 


satisfaction that he told of his scuffles at home in which he had 
worsted those in supposed control. He had been placed in the 
Ungraded Room, which he explained on the grounds that he did 
not want to behave in school, stating that he would ‘‘do things toa 
finish’’ and have his ‘‘fights out on the floor’’, and the school 
authorities were frankly anxious to be rid of him. In conversa- 
tion he displayed a decidedly dramatic tendency (Flexibility— 
Trait III on graph), dramatized some of his pugilistic feats and 
staged the home situation for the benefit of the examiner. On the 
Terman he became quite eloquent in interpreting the pictures and 
in the fourth one of the series he demonstrated oratorically as a 
representation of ‘‘Give me Liberty or give me death’’, probably 
inspired by the colonial atmosphere of the picture. He was proud 
of his ability to perform a theft undetected which often involved 
considerable daring as when he walked into a store from which he 
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departed presently wearing a new pair of shoes which he had 
successfully exchanged for his old ones behind a counter. 
Delinquency. It is out of such a combination of traits, namely, 
a high degree of assurance and high motor impulsion with rela- 
tively low inhibition, that, given the contributory environmental 


§ factors, just such a delinquency and disciplinary problem might be 


expected. The patient’s excessive assurance precluded his filling 
the part of a stool-pigeon and adapted him for the stellar réle 
which he so proudly claimed. The degree of perseveration (Trait 
XII) and coérdination (Trait XI), though not excessive, is 
suficient to insure a certain amount of success noted in his 
delinquencies. His reactions on the tests were also humorously 
characteristic. He expressed his preference for a pen and his 
discontent with the pencil provided him—a feeling which per- 
sisted beyond the moment, for he twice, and of his own initiative, 
sharpened the pencil to his better satisfaction. He refused to 
begin without the signal, often forestalled the examiner in her 
directions and corrected her several times. He also made remarks 
of self-application when checking the character traits in test I 
and was susceptible to the idea of emulation in putting forth an 
effort toward a goal in the attainment of which he expressed his 
confidence. 


Case 2. W.B. 

Profile. The second case is also « school problem but of a 
different type. This profile is typically thet of the slow, deliber- 
ate, accurate, highly controlled type who is nonsuggestible and 
not actively self-assertive. It runs low for Speed of Movement 
(I on graph) and Decision (IV); once committed, however, the 
decision is final. There is considerable Load (II) with great 
Interest in Detail (X) and much Volitional Perseveration (XII). 


| The high seore on Inhibition (IX) with a correspondingly low 


score in Impulsion (V) is indicative of the deliberate evenly ob- 
structed individual. The outline is interestingly irregular and 
the total score is a high one for this group. 

History. The profile is that of a fifteen year old boy of more 
than average intelligence (I. Q. 112), but with a personality 
makeup which has made his adjustment at home and in school 
dificult and unsatisfactory. The situation is further complicated 
by a physical handicap. At home he was disagreeable and stub- 
born to such an extent that he was heartily disliked by his family 
who in turn showed him little sympathy and did not understand 
him. Many of the same tendencies were displayed in school where 
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eee 
it was stated that he was very stubborn and could not be COerscad 
but was too intelligent to be bluffed into conformity. From his 
schoolmates he had provoked the designation of ‘‘Goofy” but 
because of his capacity for control he was able to conceal from 
them his sensitiveness to this nickname and, inspired by his ob. 
stinacy, he perversely persisted in the peculiarities of conduet 
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which had provoked it. He was unattractive in appearance, being 
decidedly untidy, and was diffident and almost disobliging in 
manner. He impressed one as a stubborn, tenacious and rather 
inaccessible type, but he was extremely sensitive, shy and nervous 
and was developing mildly paranoid ideas. He made little of 
the home situation, offered no complaints, but was quite obviously 
unhappy. 

Delinquency. Although of good intelligence, he had repeated 
all of his grades and for this reason he was referred for examina- 
tion. His physical condition (nasal obstruction) was sufficient’ to 
account for some of his difficulties but his personality makeup 
undoubtedly was a large factor in his failure. He was consistently 
a nonconformist and it had interfered with successful work under 
usual conditions. It is conceivable that a person of his deliberate 
type might be put under considerable tension from the emphasis 
on speed in the ordinary classroom, which appeared to be the 
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situation in his case for, during a semester in the Ungraded Room 
where he could set his own rate, he accomplished more than the 


prescribed amount of work. 


Cuse 3. J.S. 

Profile. This profile runs at a high level for an adolescent 
maintaining a fairly high level through the aggressive traits, drop- 
ping on the speed items, reaching its highest points on the items 
indicating carefulness, with a score of 10 on interest in detail. It 
is indicative of a flexible, but exceedingly careful, slow individual, 
capable of some assurance and tenacity, but in general, somewhat 
lacking in foreefulness. The high score in motor inhibition was 
accomplished by what Dr. Downey describes as a ‘‘tour de force’’ 


Profile 3. J.S. 
I.Speed of Movement 
t. Freedom trom hoad 
my. F lexi bility 
w speed of Decision 
¥.Motor Impulsion 
WT Reaction % Cantradiction 
Ul Resistance To Opposition 
TF inality of Judgment 
IX Motor Inhibition 
XInterest in Detail 
I Coordinalion of Impulses 


WT Volitiona| ferseveration 


and is ‘‘achieved by persons of fluidic or mobile type of tempera- 
ment, but with power of sustained accomplishment that is due 
to automatic tendencies. What has happened is that the subject 
has established a mental set to write slowly and then turns the 
task over to his hand while he thinks of other things.’’ 

History. The graph was obtained from a colored boy of four- 
teen years. His mother was a janitress in an apartment building 
and he worked in a shoe-shining parlor where shoes are shined 
to the accompaniment of music with flourish of brushes and snap- 
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ping rags. Here his tips ran high, amounting sometimes to $19 
a week. He was evidently well liked, enjoyed his work and was 
proud of being able to buy his own clothes, but his mother describeq 
him as ‘‘frightfully forgetful’’, not especially obedient, given t, 
loitering on the way from school and staying out rather lat. 
nights. 

On the intelligence tests he was unusually careful, painstaking 
and deliberate in his responses. He said this was characteristic 
of all his reactions and sometimes operated to his disadvantage 
at school where he was not always able to complete the tasks sot 
within the required time. He made a fairly good impression jy 
that he was neat and clean, interested in his personal appearance 
and affable in manner. While good natured, he objected to teasing 
and would fight if annoyed in this way but for the most part he 
was a happy, easy going youngster who took the line of least 
resistance, found no fault with things as they were but was a 
little surprised sometimes at the outcome. 

Delinquency. He was charged with unlawful use of an anto- 
mobile and was placed on probation where he failed to report 
regularly. In school, he failed to apply himself and was reported 
a truant. He liked his place of employment and saw no harm in 
remaining out of school; his contribution to the mother’s income 
was welcome and she was quite indifferent to the officer’s con- 


plaints and threats. There was nothing vicious or antisocial about 
this boy’s deliquency. He was simply following the line of least 
resistance, a reaction quite consistent with his easy going disposi- 
tion and encouraged by the social situation. 


Case 4. R. F. 

Profile. This picture presents a mixed type running at a fairly 
high level, the greatest emphasis being placed on the aggressive 
traits. The graph indicates a somewhat slow, inflexible person- 
ality, ranking high in assurance, quick and decisive in judgment, 
impulsive, lacking in control, but capable of considerable 
perseverance. 

History. The profile is that of a fifteen year old high grade 
colored boy who was neat in appearance, sensitive and proud. 
The father is a West Indian negro, the mother, a white woman. 
The boy shows his white strain and might almost be mistaken 
for a Caucasian. 

At home, he was reported as morose and taciturn, quarrelsome 
and aggressive, and the instigator in quarrels with his brother. 
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The patient was quick to take offense and resented interference 
and discipline. Under observation and examination an outstand- 
ing reaction was his impatience at failure—not disgust at his 
own performance, but anger manifested toward the tests in gen- 
eral. Toward the will temperament test his attitude was that of 
superiority. He showed himself to be argumentative, opinionated 


Profile 4. R. F. 
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and obstinate. He insisted, after a bad failure in Test V (coor- 
dination of impulses) that one ‘‘couldn’t expect to get all that 
on one line’? and after a demonstration of its possibility by the 
examiner, he evaded the issue by remarking, ‘‘ Well, you can’t 
hardly read it, and J don’t write that way.”’ 

An analysis of his personality and his difficulties brought out 
several things: a marked antagonism toward his stepmother, 
strong affection for his father, great sensitiveness on the subject 
of his color, independence and superiority toward his detention 
home experience. 

Delinquency. He was referred as a frequent truant from home 
and school. Upon his return, he had refused to give an account 
of himself. Severe punishment had been no deterrent. 

Analysis showed that his trouble had grown out of the home 


situation which was galling to a proud, aggressive and impulsive 
boy. He was very bitter toward his stepmother, a negress, who 
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admitted being jealous of his mother. His pride in his White 
ancestry would not permit him to accept his stepmother on account was £ 
of her negro blood and the resulting antagonism between the two In ad 
has developed a home situation that promises to be impossible emoti 
of adjustment. Removal from home proved the only solution, 
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Profile. In this case the general level is low, indicating a weak round 
colorless individual, while the character of the profile suggests which 
a distinctly pathological condition. The outstanding traits are quarr 
excessive slowness of movement, load and inflexibility together sugge 
with excessive impulsion and lack of inhibition. The profile is De 
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that of a weak, excitable uncontrolled person incapable of well light 
sustained effort or self-assertion. in aj 

History. This profile resulted from the test of a boy fourteen traits 
years old, a distinctly feminine type. He had delicate features, cedir 
was slightly built, unusually neat in appearance, a ‘‘Percy”’ type, fond 
nervous and highstrung. He used face powder and rouge; was fully 
fond of sewing and playing with dolls. He talked volubly about desis 
personal matters and family affairs and showed no restraint. His H 
lack of assurance, however, rendered him exceedingly sensitive to prow 
the unpleasant appellations referring to his effeminacy which, liabi 
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however, he had not sufficient aggressiveness to resent. There 
was great dependence on his mother, suggesting a mother fixation. 
In addition to his dependence and effeminacy, there was marked 
emotional instability associated with impulsive conduct and he 
was easily frightened, being extremely afraid of fire. He also had 
many neurotic habit trends. Some of his attitude may have been 
a reflection of the tense emotional situation which had always sur- 
rounded him for he had lived through two divorces in each of 
which he was compelled to testify, which resulted in much open 
quarreling aad bitterness, buf his build and early history both 
suggested general inadequacy due to an inherent defect. 

Delinquency. He was referred by his mother who stated that 
she could do nothing with him. In the course of a quarrel he had 
threatened her life and because of his violent temper he had become 
such a serious problem that she could no longer cope with him. 
Although her complaints had basis in fact, his mother gave the 
impression of being unwilling to be bothered with the boy. She 
was a nervous, high-strung woman who made much of her own 
discomforts and the hardships to which she had been subjected. 
The boy was very susceptible to her emotional reactions and could 
not control his outbreaks which were always precipitated by some 
flare-up in the home—his misconduct being the direct carry-over 
of one of these scenes. 


Cass 6. W. A. 


Profile. This profile shows a decided emphasis on the aggres- 
sive traits but drops low on the speed items—motor inhibition, 
interest in detail and codrdination of impulses—suggesting a wil- 
ful, determined type, lacking in control but capable of some 
tenacity. 

History. The subject was a fourteen year old boy with fine 
features and a delicate skin who was neat in appearance, fond of 
light colored clothes, carried a swagger stick, a decided ‘‘dandy”’ 
in appearance. He was distinctly an effeminate type, but with 
traits which operated to make him quite different from the pre- 
ceding case. He readily volunteered the information that he was 
fond of sewing and embroidery and had but recently and regret- 
fully given up playing with dolls. His ambition was to be a 
designer of ladies’ clothes. 

He knew that he was different from other boys, but was rather 
proud of his peculiarities which he regarded as assets rather than 
liabilities, so that, he had experienced no conflict because he was. 
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so different from others of his age and remained quite unhurt 
by their taunts of ‘‘sissy’’. There were none of the neurotic 
traits of the preceding case. He was boastful, self-confident and 
had a highly exaggerated opinion of himself. For several Weeks 
after his appearance in court he made a nuisance of himself by his 
‘‘friendly”’ calls upon the judge and other court officials. He was 


Profile 6. W. A. 
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impervious to criticism and to the effect which he produced on 
others, no matter how unflattering to himself, and was given to 
embroidering facts, always magnifying and interpreting them as 
reflecting credit upon himself. For example, he told his teacher 
that he had engaged the legal advice of the judge in an effort to 
correct the annoying conduct of his stepfather, this being his 
way of accounting for his enforced calls on the probation officer. 
At another time he attempted to secure for this same teacher a 
promotion to a principalship and then circulated the story that 
he was so far successful as to have secured the approval of the 
Board of Education! 

At home he had outbursts of temper, being quite uncontrolled 
at times, and when opposed sometimes gave way to violence, 
biting and scratching. For the most part he was effervescent and 
changing in his interests—for instance, he was enthusiastically 
engaged in lessons in toe dancing, an interest which drove out 
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all else, but in which he persisted only a week. When seeking 
employment in a drug store, for three weeks he made daily pre- 
liminary calls upon the proprietor in order that, as he said, they 
might ‘‘get better acquainted’’. The same enthusiasm was shown 
for drawing, cutting, mixing soda waters—in each of which the 
interest was tense but fleeting. 

Delinquency. His delinquency consisted of truancy from the 
Ford Trade School, a quite normal reaction in his case and directly 
traceable to his personality make-up. He had no interest in 
machinery and was nauseated by the oil and noise of the factory. 
His truancy was rebellion and an attempt to escape from what 
to him was an intolerable situation. During his truancy he stole 
various articles—a boudoir cap, toilet water, and a manicure set, 
being attracted by them because he wanted gifts for some women, 
proprietors of a beauty shop, who had let him sew on their mate- 
rials and had taught him to make lampshades. He also took 
a beaver collar which was promptly sewed onto his overcoat by 
the patient himself who made a very neat job of it. Stealing 
under the cireumstances was quite what might be expectedi where 
there was so much assurance and no inhibition. 


CASE 7. J. R. 

Profile. This profile runs a rather high total with great irregu- 
larity of outline. It is indicative of an extremely rapid-fire type 
of person, an explosive individual of deficient control, nonsuggesti- 
ble and assured, and entirely wanting in traits of carefulness and 
in perseverance. 

History. The graph was obtained from a girl eighteen years 
of age, of Russian-Jewish parentage, and of fairly good mental 
endowment. She was not unattractive in appearance but made an 
unfavorable impression because of her incessant and rapid talking, 
loud and open mouthed gum chewing, restlessness, expansive 
gestures, and her brusque, almost rude manner. Of these and 
her extremely untidy appearance she seemed oblivious, or at least 
indifferent to their effect on others—indifferent also to her greasy 
hair, dirty hands with nails chewed to the quick and the much 
soiled underwear of which an all too generous portion was always 
revealed at the neck of her dress. 

During the two years that she has remained under the observa- 
tion of this clinic she has proved a general nuisance in the com- 
munity because of her unreliability, instability and impulsive and 
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erratic conduct. No one has been found willing to assume the 
responsibility of her care for any length of time 


Delinquency. The story of her activities, pursued with a Manic 
like rapidity, isa long one. A few instances will suffice. Following 
difficulty in adjusting at home, truancy from home and tales of 
extreme abuse at the hands of her parents, she was committed 


Profile 7. J. R. 
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to the State Psychopathic Hospital for observation. Here she made 
herself obnoxious by her quarrelsomeness and self-importance. 
She concerned herself with everything on the ward; wrote ardent 
letters to a supposed and absent lover; seemed at the same time 
to have a transference to her physician and claimed that a ring 
she was wearing was given her by one of the house physicians 
who had proposed marriage but had been refused. 

After her release from the hospital (where she was diagnosed 
constitutional psychopathic inferiority, impulsive type, with pseu- 
dologic trends) she returned to the clinic with constant appeals 
for help in securing employment. But these, when met, resulted 
either in failure to keep the appointments or leaving the position 
after a short stay, taking with her articles of jewelry or other 
valuables. She once attempted to register at an hospital for 
nurse’s training, but on her failure to produce recommendations 
was obliged to leave, not however before she had obtained a loan 
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from one of the nurses and a ring from another, this latter without 
the owner’s knowledge. Following this she attempted to register 
as a student at the State University where she told such peculiar 
stories of her parentage that she was told she was ineligible, 
following which she went to a hospital complaining of many 
somatic disturbances, but was refused admittance. In the intervals 
she forged checks amounting to two hundred dollars and had 
several contacts with the police officers and numerous social 
agencies. Only recently she presented herself at the clinic with 
a marriage license to verify her statements that she had been 
married the preceding day to a Greek, a prospective millionaire 
in that he had just been interviewed by Henry Ford and had been 
offered thirteen million dollars for his invention whereby a Ford 
car could be made to run seventy miles on but two gallons of 
gasoline—the misrepresentation and absurdity did not appear to 
her even when pointed out by the examiner. 

Although she has so far evaded permanent institutionalization, 
there is no doubt that it is only a question of time until she will 
be committed. She is a hyperactive, impulsive, psychoneurotic 
individual whose instability and irritability are so great that 
prognosis is extremely poor. 


Case 8 B.S. 

Profile. This case is an excellent example of the slow, deliber- 
ate, careful and highly inhibited, nonsuggestible type. 

History. The original of the profile was a girl of fourteen 
years, tall, slender, delicate featured and altogether striking in 
appearance. She had considerably more than ordinary intelligence 
and appeared much older than was actually the case, an impression 
probably due to her slightly removed, entirely self-sufficient and 
quite objective attitude, together with the fact that she had had 
the experience of an older person. She described herself as un- 
demonstrative and unemotional, saying that she never gave any 
affection and did not wish any for herself, and she appeared as 
cold and reserved as her description would lead one to believe 
her. There was, of course, the possibility that the life she had led 
for two years may have given her a veneer which lent this appear- 
ance, but it was more probably characteristic and inherent. She 
was reported to resemble her father and mother, a condition that 
appeared to be reflected in their home life where there was little 
spontaneity, giving of confidences, understanding or sympathy. 

Delinquency. Sex delinquency following truancy from home 
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led to her being referred for study. She appeared to be a typical 
product of the modern trend in some high school circles, i.e., she 
had rather easy morals, made light of her experiences, had no 
fear and showed no shame or regret. When asked for an explana. 
tion she simply stated that she was just amused and “wanted to 
know’’ things for herself. It is impossible to think of this girl’s 
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misconduct as due to failure in the volitional field, as her L.Q. of 
117 precludes the possibility of intellectual defect as a factor. Her 
conduct appears to be the result of deliberate choice directed by 
the modern trend, and while she is no worse than many others, 
the prognosis in her case is not so good because of her personality 
make-up. She knew what she was doing and has expressed her 
satisfaction with things as they are. 


Case 9. K.S. 

Profile. The general level of this profile is low with few out- 
standing points of emphasis indicating a colorless individual 
lacking in forcefulness. There is slowness of movement with corre- 
sponding slowness in mental reactions as indicated by the low 
scores in speed and finality of decision. There is also deficient 
control and interest in detail. (The low ratio in freedom from 
load does not indicate inertia, but complete failure to speed even 
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under pressure. The patient apparently was unaffected by every 
| suggestion of haste which the experimenter could summon to her 


voice. ) 
History. The subject was a girl fourteen years old of American 


arentage but of poor social status. The mother was at the time 
of her marriage on parole from a home for delinquent girls and 
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deserted her husband and family when the subject was three years 
of age. At the time the profile was taken the subject had been 
brought to the Detention Home by her father following a period 
of truancy from home where she had been keeping house for her 
father, brother and a boarder. She was very small for her years 
and appeared more like a child of eleven or twelve; was a quiet, 
shy, retiring type with a well developed inferiority complex. She 
craved the companionship of girls of her own age and would also 
have liked some older woman in whom she might confide, but had 
been so dominated by others that she could not hold her own and 
belittled everything she did and her position in the world. In her 
decisions there was always marked hesitation and to undertake 
new things filled her with fear as she always anticipated failure. 
In the examination she behaved as if overwhelmed by the require- 
ments of each test; pronounced it difficult, even impossible, and 
needed urging before she would continue, and all of her responses ~ 
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bore out the diagnosis of general temperamental and intellectual 
inadequacy which was further confirmed by her I.Q. of 67 and 
transfer to the Special Room at school. She was undoubtedly of 
the intellectually inferior type and at a great disadvantage because 
of her temperamental make-up. 

Delinquency. She was so timid, sensitive and shut in that she 
was unable to initiate activities or protect herself against her 
father who she stated molested her, but she was afraid and did 
not know what to do as there was no woman to whom she could 
talk and she allowed the father’s advances to continue several 
months before she told of her home difficulties in a burst of 
confidence when her teacher was kind to her. A second interview 
and analysis some months later showed that the former tendency 
toward psychoneurotic trends had developed quite definitely and 
she was absorbed in wishful fantasies of a sexual nature develop- 
ing out of her unfortunate experience with her father. 


Case 10. D. P. 


Profile. This profile shows a distinctly aggressive type react- 
ing strongly to opposition, impulsive, unconstrolled, careless and 
almost lacking in interest in detail. There is considerable flexi- 


bility with high scores in speed and finality of decision indicating 


considerable speed in mental reactions as opposed to apparent 
slowness in bodily movements. (There is the possibility that the 
low score in speed of movement is partially due to the fact that the 
subject was too young to have perfected writing habits to a degree 
entirely indicative of her speed in other motor fields.) 

History. This graph was obtained from a child twelve years 
old who was referred because of frequent temper tantrums and 
truancy from home. While well endowed mentally she showed 
her bad social background. Her mother was an exciteable, high- 
strung woman who had divorced the patient’s father, remarried 
and deliberately set about to provoke the second husband’s jeal- 
ousy. The child herself was extremely disagreeable both in 
appearance and manner, being very thin and poorly developed 
for her years and careless about her appearance. She chewed her 
nails, talked incessantly, wiggled and twisted, was hyperactive, 
bold, impudent, irrepressible and independent—a ‘‘smarty”’, deter- 
mined to make an impression regardless of the kind of impression 
made. Apparently entirely untrained and with little or no develop- 
ment of the social senses, she was altogether a disagreeble child. 
The following comments give a good estimate of her reactions: 
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“] like to fight and my mother says I’m a ‘fighting cock’. I will 
have my own way; I don’t want to be bossed. I won’t go to A—; 
[ just won’t live. You can’t keep me alive.’’ 

Delinquency. Her truancies have followed temper tantrums in 


| which she screamed and kicked with considerable violence as un- 





controlled as a child of four in a rage. With her difficult person- 
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ality make-up and very bad home training, the prognosis is poor. 
She is such an irrepressible type and so thoroughly unmanage- 
able that without a period of training and discipline, she could not 
be placed in an ordinary boarding home. It was, therefore, recom- 
mended that she be committed to the Girls’ Industrial School. 


DIFFICULTY OF COMPILING A CASE STUDY FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL 


In attempting to present case studies several difficulties be- 
yond that of the lack of space and time presented themselves. 
The experimenter had been impressed with the number of cases 
in which a high score in a certain test had been associated 
with an individual who noticeably excelled in the qualities sup- 
posedly tapped by that test. There were, however, quite as large 
a number in which a correspondingly high score resulted from 
the testing of a subject in whom no such qualities were noted, 
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although the conclusion is by no means justified that he may jot 
have possessed these qualities. T’here were no instances, however 
in which a score as indicated on the profile was noticeably opposed 
to the personality of the subject as shown by the history or by 
the analysis. The greatest discrepancy observed was that noticed 
in a comparison of the scores on motor impulsion for varioys 
subjects. For example, Case 7, who scored three and one-half 
on motor impulsion, impressed the experimenter and _ several 
examiners who came in contact with her as being much more 
impulsive than Case 10 who scored six on the same test. The 
writer will not attempt to explain this apparent inconsistency ip 
the relative values of scores on the same trait beyond a mention 
of the unreliability of subjective estimates and the complexity 
of the factors entering into their forms. In Case 7 it may have 
been her excessive amount of speed in combination with an appar. 
ent lack of ability to inhibit—it is noteworthy that the difference 
between her time score for inhibited writing and the score for 
normal writing is less than one second—which lent the effect of 


Table I. 
Tabulation of Scores in Speed of Movement 
Score No. of Cases 
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45 
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explosiveness to her reaction. On'the other hand the inconsistency 
may be real. Undoubtedly there are instances where the test is 
unreliable. 

The author of the tests, in discussing the effect of general intel- 
ligence upon the score, mentions the possibility that very low 
intelligence may operate to prevent an understanding of the tests 
as in speed of decision (IV on graph) where the traits listed for 
the subjects to check are not comprehended by individuals of low 
intelligence, vitiating them. Although in the present study the 
tests were given to subjects with I.Q.’s as low as 64 there were no 
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instances in which a general understanding of the tests was not 
obtained. Defective intelligence together with immaturity and 
language difficulty in the case of foreign speaking subjects, how- 
ever, would operate to increase very noticeably the score in speed 
of decision beyond what would probably be the subject’s reac- 
tions without language difficulty. Dr. Downey also suggests 
that in testing illiterates or children below the seventh grade, 
a substitute speed test, such as tapping, take the place of 
the writing test. The following distribution of the scores for 
speed of movement obtained in this study would indicate the 
need for such substitution although establishing norms for 
juveniles might be sufficient. 

Over 67 per cent (45) of the cases did not obtain scores above 1. 
It is highly probable that there are several ‘‘masked’’ scores in 
the group resulting from their being computed on the basis of 
norms obtained from adults while some of the subjects in this 
study were children in whom habits of writing were not yet per- 
fected so that the results would be unreliable. 


DIFFICULTY OF RELATING EACH TRAIT IN THE PROFILE TO THE SAME TRAIT 
IN THE PERSONALITY ANALYSIS 


As to the first mentioned difficulty, nonappearance in a sub- 
jective estimate of the trait for which the profile shows a high score, 
it is evident that although the traits tapped by the tests are 
important for the dynamic level of the individual, they are not all 
of them such as to be readily apparent in making a subjective 
analysis or prominent in a social history obtained from a relative. 
Especially was this true of speed of movement, a trait of great 
importance in a dynamic description but of comparative in- 
significance in a social history and not one to be readily observed 
in a clinical study of an individual unless such subject’s speed or 
slowness of motor reactions be of an exaggerated degree. 

Because of difficulties and discrepancies just discussed, the 
experimenter found it impossible to ascertain the agreement 
between each item of a subject’s profile and corresponding trait 
as indicated in the analysis of that individual. The method was 
adopted, as in the studies given, of obtaining a correlation for the 
profile as representative of a general type. As an extension of 
this method a tentative division was made of all the profiles into 
three groups—as indicated in Table III. 

As a whole the reaction of the subjects falling within the first 
group were found to be varied in their nature and difficult of 
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designation other than that they were characteristic of the type 
to which their profiles belonged. Those of the second, the slow 
inhibited, more careful type, showed several distinguishing ten. 
dencies. They were quiet and removed in manner, appeared self. 
contained and self-sufficient, were difficult to approach for 


Table III. 
Type No. of cases 
I. Speedy, impulsive type 38 
Il. Slow, inhibited, careful type 16 
III. Low level type 13 
(None of them having total scores of more than 
42, which is below the median total score for the 


group.) 


analysis and proved reticent in discussing their personal difficul- 
ties. Cases 2 and 8 are representative of this group. 

An examination of the members included under the third type, 
those having low total scores, bears out the conclusion of Dr. 
Downey that ‘‘a very low score reveals a weak or colorless or 
psychopathic personality.’’ These were apparently the inferior 
members of the group. Only 3 of the 13 had I.Q.’s above 77. The 
median I.Q. of the group was 72 as opposed to a median of 84 for 
the whole group studied. The clinical diagnoses also bear out 
the findings on the Downey Will-Temperament test. 

It is to be observed that the percentage of those receiving a 
diagnosis of No Psychiatric Condition is considerably smaller in 
the inferior group than in the group as a whole. Also for each of 
the abnormal types except the Psychopathic Personalities the per- 
centage in the inferior group exceeds that of the whole group. An 
excerpt directly quoted from the analysis of one of those members 
contains a single sentence adequately descriptive of the others 
considered collectively. ‘‘An unattractive, disagréeable person 


Table IV. 


No.of Percentof Percent of 
Diagnosis eases GroupIII whole group 


Constitutional Inferiority 38 20 
Feebleminded .07+ .01 
Subnormal .07+ .03 
Psychopathic Personality 15 19 
No Psychiatric Condition 30 43 
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because of her unpleasant personal habits, slow cerebration and 
general inadequacy ; a simple, apathetic, listless individual, con- 
stitutionally inferior with the inadequacies characteristic of this 
group of deviates.”’ 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF RELATING TYPE OF PROFILE TO TYPE OF DELINQUENCY 


An interesting possibility which suggested itself was the rela- 
tion between the type of profile and the type of delinquency met 
with in the original of the profile. The impracticability of 
attempting to seek such a relationship was soon evident, however. 
Truancy is only one of several types of delinquency which may be 
found associated as frequently with persons of any one of the 
personality types. In the event of the profile being that of a 
person of a slow, inhibited type, the truancy might be the carefully 
planned, deliberate defense against an intolerable situation or 
might be executed in the face of considerable obstacles. Met with 
in a quick, poorly inhibited nature it might quite as presumably 
be the impulsive yielding to a thirst for adventure, or, in the case 
of an individual of low level type, present itself merely as the line 
of least resistance and easily followed. An exception as might 
be anticipated occurs in the case of the three individuals (Profiles 
not included, see Table I) whose delinquency presents the problem 
of violent outbursts of temper. Although their number is too 
small to furnish conclusive material, it is interesting to observe 
that the profiles of these originals place them in the impulsive, 
ill-eontrolled group; their particularly high scores in resistance 
to opposition is also significant. 


COMPOSITE PROFILE 


[It is possible by means of a composite of all of the profiles to 
determine the type to which the group belongs as a whole. The 
following graph shows such a profile based on medians obtained 
from the total scores of each trait. It indicates relatively high 
scores on impulsion and assurance and lowered scores for resist- 
ance and inhibition—a typical graph for the impulsive poorly 
inhibited type. 

The composite does not differ greatly from that obtained by 
Miss Bryant * in a study of one hundred delinquent boys of com- 
parable age, thirteen to nineteen years, and intelligence, median 





2 Bryant, E. K. The Will Profile of Delinquent Boys. Journal of Delinquency, 
Vol. 6, pp. 294-309. 
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I.Q. 83, except in the greater lowering of inhibition and ¢o. 
ordination of impulses secured in this study. 
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However, putting aside the question of the reliability in tapping 
traits of temperament, the test has lent itself to another use. The 
self-questioning attitude essential in the test for the speed of deci- 
sion has been found to induce in the more intelligent subjects an 
introspective trend making for a favorable approach in consequent 
analysis. Actual use has demonstrated its value in overcoming 
initial resistance and establishing the desired relation between the 


analyst and the subject. 


CRITIQUE OF THE TEST 


Norms for juveniles should be established before these tests are 
used for diagnosis in work with adolescents as there is undoubt- 
edly considerable difference between the scores for adults and 
children. The results of this experiment also indicated the 
desirability of a substitute speed test for the writing test in the 
case of illiterates and juveniles in whom motor habits of writing 
are not yet established. A substitute test for the checking of 
character traits in arriving at a score for speed of decision, 
especially in the case of juveniles and foreign speaking subjects, 
would add greatly to the value of the test. One of the most seri- 
ous drawbacks—although because of the nature of the test this 
probably cannot be avoided—is that the results cannot be checked 


by retesting an individual because one experience leaves him test- 
wise. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. There were no instances in which a score as indicated on the 
profile was noticeably opposed to the personality of the subject as 
shown by the history or analysis. 

2. There were many cases in which a high score in a certain 
test was associated with an individual who possessed in a notice- 
able degree the qualities supposedly tapped by that test. 

3. There was quite as large a number of cases in which such 
qualities were unnoted though these individuals scored high in the 
test corresponding to that trait. 

4. The greatest discrepancy between the profile as obtained 
and the personality of the subject as estimated was in the com- 
parative values of scores made by different individuals on the 
same trait. 

5. When the subjects were divided into the several groups 
according to the type of profile obtained, the reactions of each 
subject were found to be those characteristic of the type to which 
his profile belonged. 
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6. The traits listed in the Downey Will-Temperament tests aro 
not always readily apparent when making a subjective estimate 
of an individual. For this reason the test may be regarded ag 
supplementary and helpful in rounding out a personality study, 
There is need, however, for agreement on terms ordinarily used jy 
describing personality traits. 

7. The composite profile of the group is that of the impulsive, 
poorly inhibited type with relatively high scores on impulsion and 
assurance and lowered scores for resistance and inhibition. 

8. Because of the complexity of the factors operating to pro. 
duce misconduct there was no profile characteristic of any type of 
delinquency. That there should be delinquency may depend 
largely on the individual’s personality makeup and training but 
the form the delinquency takes will depend upon the opportunities 
otfered by the environment. 

9. As a supplementary test the Downey Will-Temperament 
profile method may be of great value in establishing a favorable 
approach for analysis of personality difficulties and factors in 
delinquency because it introduces in a pleasant form a method 
whereby patients are led to introspect without making them self- 
conscious. 
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DATA ON THE ALLEGED PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF 
THE ONLY CHILD 


By JOHN CAMERON STUART, B.A. 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


HE only child, without playmates in the home and all too 
TV ae indulged by his parents, has come to be an object of 

pity to the mental hygienist. In the conditions of his child- 
hood existence they see situations which at times appear to bode 
mental ill health in later life. 

With this point in mind the undesirable emotional outlets of 
465 young men has been studied. There were 81 only children in 
this group, 124 from families with two children, 91 from families 
of three children, and five from families with 10 children. The 
undesirable emotional outlets were measured by the Colgate Mental 
Hygiene Tests, devised by Dr. Donald A. Laird and described in 
this Journau for July, 1925. 

In no division of the tests was there any indication of the 
number of deviations from normal being dependent upon the num- 
ber of siblings. The only tendencies in the averages was an irregu- 
lar inclination for the number of emotional symptoms to increase 
slightly with the size of family. This increase is not significant 
in amount or consistent enough to warrant more than a Scotch 
verdict. 

The failure of these data, which are on file in the Colgate labora- 
tory and available for consultation, to confirm the alleged tendency 
to emotional instability of the only child may be due to several 
factors: (1) Only men were studied. Findings with women might 
yield different results. (2) Only young men were studied. The 
alleged emotional handicap of the only child might become potent 
only after the college age is past. (3) The only child who goes to 
college may not be typical of the whole range of only children. 
(4) The handicap of ‘‘onliness’’ may result in such serious and 
uncommon disturbances that the tests are somewhat misleading and 
the subjects rather uncommon. (5) The only child may be living 
under no greater precipitating handicaps than children who enjoy 


more playfellows at home and less parental indulgences. 
441 





REVIEWS 


PHYSIOLOGICAL FouNDATIONS OF BeHavior. By Charles M. Child, Pro. 
fessor of Zodlogy in the University of Chicago. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1924. Pp. xiii + 330. Price, $5.00. 


NEUROLOGICAL FouNDATIONS OF ANIMAL Benavior. By C. Judson Herrick, 
Professor of Neurology in the University of Chicago. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1924. Pp. xii+ 334. Price, $4.50. 

From “he viewpoint of education in the science of human nature it 
perhaps is unfortunate that these two authors could not have codperated 
still more closely than they have done and produced one treatise instead 
of two on the foundations of behavior, for these two volumes belong 
together, should be inseparable, and profitably might have a chapter or 
two of closely codérdinating philosophy. When that is supplied, even by the 
competent reader, we undoubtedly have here a work of unprecedented value 
to the progress of physiologic and therefore of all psychology. Not since 
the publication of Verworn’s classic and Jenning’s pioneer observations 
on paramecium has so much been offered at one time on psychobiology. 
Starting on the one hand with such data as to the actions of protoplasm 
and on the other hand with the homologous reactions of infants, psychology 
should at length meet its obligations of explaining mind. 

The argument and the philosophy of these books are particularly per- 
suasive because neither of the authors is a biased psychologist tending 
to deduce from metaphysical beliefs. From such researches acceptance 
of the creativeness of consciousness, for example, means more than when 
coming from an orthodox Hegelian. 

The present place were unsuited for a review of the important but 
highly varied and intricate biological data, somatic and neural, of these 
volumes. They represent the constructive product (so far as applicable 
to the present topic) of hundreds of biological research-laboratories from 
Calcutta to Chicago. The best we may do here is to suggest the drift of 
the argument as indicated by the chapter-headings and then to try to sum- 
marize the philosophic opinions biophysiologie of the two highly competent 
authors. In a degree, especially to those informed in biology, the chapter- 
titles afford protocols of the books. 

Professor Child’s work has seventeen chapters (besides a decent bibli- 
ography and a good index) : ‘‘The Problem; Protoplasms, Organisms, and 
Environment; The Organism as a Whole (historical and critical); The 
General Characteristics of Organismiec Pattern; The Mechanisms of Physi- 
ological Correlation and the Organism as a Whole; the Significance of 
Organismic Pattern in the Behavior of Individuals; the Physiological 
Gradients [‘physiological axes are primarily quantitative dynamic gra- 
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dients’}; The Physiological Gradients in Relation to Localization and 
Differentiation; The Origin of the Physiological Gradients; Physiological 
Dominance and Physiological Isolation; Irritability, Excitation, and 
Transmission; The Individual as a Behavior-Pattern in a Specific Proto- 
plasm; Regulation of Pattern in Organisms; Modifiability of Pattern in 
General; Modifiability of Excito-Motor Behavior in Relation to General 
Organismie Pattern; The Biological Foundations of Social Integration; 
and The Course of Social Integration and the Origin of New Groups’’. 

Professor Herrick’s book has (besides a bibliography, an index, and 
a glossary) twenty-one chapters with the following designations: ‘‘The 
Program; Analysis of Behavior; The Receptive Apparatus; Comparative 
Review of Receptors; The Vital Energies; Excitation-Conduction 
Gradients of Protozoa; The Precursors of the Nervous System; The Dawn 
of the Nervous System; Tissue-Differentiation in the Nervous System; The 
Nervous System of Worms; the Nervous System of Insects; The General 
Plan of the Vertebrate Nervous System; The Nervous System of the Dog- 
fish; Reflex Patterns in Fishes; The Evolution of the Forebrain; Func- 
tional Factors in Forebrain Development; Mechanisms of Correlation; 
Mechanisms of Integration and Dominance; The Apparatus of Modifiable 
Behavior; Fixed and Modifiable Behavior; and Progressive Factors in 
Evolution’’. 

From these two lists the really ‘‘contemporaneous’’ physiologist could 
pretty well write out the argument of these interlocking treatises. And 
the psychologist who fails to eat up these volumes will miss more out of 
his human wisdom than he is likely ever to realize. This is psychobiology 
par excellence—the kind that is making psychology the basal and the 
dominant science, the permanent philosophy. 

Doctor Herrick’s contention is that ‘‘ ‘the field of consciousness’ is not 
some metaphysical psyche, but that it is an integral and necessary part 
of certain higher behavior complexes, a part of whose essential attribute 
(awareness) knits in with rest of the complex in a way no more unphysio- 
logical than the way the negative variation knits in with the process of 
conduction in a nerve-fiber. . . . Consciousness, then is a factor in 
behavior, a real cause of human conduct, and probably to some extent in 
that of other animals. . . . Clearly it is not impossible that at some 
level of organization awareness of action similarly came into being as a 
new biological pattern. . . . If consciousness, when present, is a real 
factor in the causative complex resulting in behavior, as I believe it to be, 
obviously this factor cannot be ignored in the scientific analysis of the 
field of behavior as a whole.’’ (Pp. 304 and 305). Here we see the very 
essence of modern scientific monism reduced to its simplest terms—un- 
§ doubtedly one of the keys to the really understanding philosophy of a 
day now rapidly approaching, a pantheism conscious and even proud of 
itself as the spiral nebulae reveal themselves millions of light-years away 
from us who thus philosophize. 

Some summaries from Child’s part of the partnership: ‘‘The develop- 
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ment of the individual may be regarded as the expression of a general 
protoplasmic memory, and experiment shows us that developmental be- 
havior is modifiable by experience. Such modification or learning js 
going on at all times from the differential exposure which determines th, 
primary axial gradient, to the end of life.’’ (p. 249) . . . Even many 
of the more stable features of the polar-symetrical excito-motor patterns 
of the lower levels of the gradients, e. g., the reflex and instinctive com. 
plexes, may undergo more or less modification under the superdominance 
of intelligence, of which the physiological pattern exists primarily in ¢} 
cortex’’ (p. 265). 

af Some forms of animal integration, particularly among the 
higher vertebrates, appear to involve some degree of consciousness of the 
group, doubtless vague and rudimentary. And, finally, the higher forms 
of integration among human beings involve not only consciousness, but 
self-consciousness of the group. With evolution of the nervous system and 
its behavior-mechanisms, the fundamentally psychic character of integra. 
tion among individual organisms becomes always more distinct. (p. 276). 
; It appears that leadership, dominance, the pacemaker, play es. 
sentially the same réle in social as in physiological integration. More. 
over, if the conclusions advanced are correct, there is physiological 
continuity, not simply from the physiological gradient to the fully devel- 
oped organism, but to the dominance of the idea in intelligent social 
integration’’. (p. 287.) 

The social psychologist and the sociologist (whatever some of the latter 
group may think to the contrary) who knows enough biology and physi- 
ology really to comprehend the argument of these volumes will inevitably 
need to use thei as the starting-point for construction of a new sort, with 
a new validity, and with a range and persuasiveness that will raise their 
fields of science into a popular acceptance never as yet attained. Messrs. 
Child and Herrick afe to be congratulated on the production and publi- 
cation of a treatise of real and lasting importance. 

Grorce Van Ness DEARBORN. 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, New York. 


INSANITY AND THE CrimInaL Law. By William A. White, M.D. New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1923. Pp. xii+281. 

The object of this timely and constructive little book ‘‘ will be’’, says its 
author, ‘‘to inquire into the relations of psychiatry to the administration 
of the criminal law, more especially into the problem of expert testimony 
as it involves the mental state of the defendant in criminal proceedings”. 
The directly constructive part of the volume consists in the protocol of 
some suggested laws framed by a committee of the American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology consisting of the author, Judges A. C. 
Barnes and O. N. Carter, Professors E. R. Keedy, Adolf Meyer and W. E. 
Mikell, and Doctors Morton Prince and H. N. Moyer,—surely a group of 
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legal and psychiatric lights that should shine successfully even into the 
dark corners of present-day criminal courts, so gloomy and antique, so 
dusty and now and then so dirty, and start the long needed reform. 

The two most important features of the proposed reformed law are, 
first, ‘‘the doing away with all tests of insanity and leaving it to the jury 
for immediate determination whether the accused had ‘the particular state 
of mind that must accompany such act or omission in order to constitute 
the crime charged’ ’’; and, second, ‘‘the proposed law permits the appoint- 
ment of experts by the court and also permits the expert to prepare his 
report in writing and read it from the witness stand’’. 

In order that the present situation in criminal trials may be fully com- 
prehended certain historical and sociological considerations are expedient 
and the ‘‘bulk’’ of this book is made up of these matters, which are of 
much interest in themselves as tersely presented by the author, well known 
as the writer of what many consider the best short work on psychiatry 
on the market, ‘‘An Outline of Psychiatry’’. The chapter-heads show this 
orienting material: ‘‘I, Introduction; I1, Crime; III, The Criminal; IV, 
The Growing Tendency to Individualize the Criminal; V, Expert Testi- 
mony; VI, Prejudice; VII, The Hypothetical Question; VIII, Responsi- 
bility; IX, The Tests of Insanity; X, A Chapter of Blanders; XI, Legal 
Suggestions for Betterment; XII, The Principles of Criminology; XIII, 
Further Suggestions; XIV, The Functions of the Criminal Law; XV, The 
Nature of the Law; X VI, The Functions of the Medical Expert; X VII, The 
Argument; XVIII, Punishment; XIX, Concluding Comments; and Ad- 
dendum—A Criticism’’. 

Altogether, for the public welfare, always seeking, in the long run, 
justice to all concerned, this book seems of importance disproportionate to 
its size. It should have a large and effective reading, and wide considera- 
tion in the publie press. GrorGe VAN Ness DEARBORN. 

U. 8. Veterans’ Hospital, New York. 


MentaL GrowtH or CHILDREN. Buford J. Johnson, Professor of Psy- 
chology in Johns Hopkins University. With a foreword by Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell, chairman of the Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments in New York City. New York. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1925. Pp. xix+160. Price $3.50. 

This book reports in a systematic way a series of experiments which 
have been vouched for by the Bureau of Educational Experiments of New 
York City. It was a codperative undertaking directed by the author. 
The experiments lasted over a period of five years. ‘‘We have consecutive 
records for twelve children over a period of five years; 31 children for four 
years ; 55 children for three years; and 70 children for two years, while the 
total number of individuals examined during that time was 273 including 
151 boys and 121 girls.’’ (p. 3.) 

Two sets of measurements were made; the one dealt with consecutive 
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measurements of the physical growth of children; the other with Similar 
measures for mental growth. The former included scores for height and 
weight of children from 3 to 12 years, pulse rate, blood pressure, and tests 
for the growth of muscular control, such as tests of grip, tapping, steaqi. 
ness, and the target test. Interesting pictures were made of two children 
in various movements in throwing a dart. The mental measurements used 
were the Stanford-Binet, Pintner and Patterson scale of performance tests 
in the case of children above two years of age, 153 in all. Moreover, severa] 
other tests were used such as the Rossolimo dissected picture series, Dear. 
born-Witmer cylinder test, the Dearborn reconstruction formboard, ete. 

The value of a study like this is not debatable. Consider, for example, 
the mass of information in the carefully worked out tables, the graphs 
of group and individual developments. This study also tends to verify 
previous results relating to the increasing blood pressure with increasing 
ratio weight to height and of pulse rate decreasing with increasing chrono. 
logical age. Moreover, the variation of the strength of grip within a 
certain age was found to be greater than the difference between one age 
and another. Coefficients of reliability for the Stanford-Binet were found 
to be quite similar (.83 to .91) to previous findings. On the other hand 
certain results are quite discrepant. The 1.Q. on the Stanford-Binet tends 
to increase from three to six and to decrease from seven upward. In- 
dividual children from the best environment seemed higher at five and six 
than their subsequent records justified, thus indicating clearly the effect 
of early training. Again the Stanford-Binet is considered inadequate in 
the earlier years and all I.Q.’s obtained below the age of six are not apt 
to remain stable. While the Pintner Patterson Scale of Performance Tests 
are considered quite reliable and valid, they do not satisfy in the extremes 
of the scales and are subject to practice effects. 

A. M. Jorpan. 


University of North Carolina. 


Yours rv Conruict. By Miriam Van Waters, Ph.D., Referee in Juvenile 
Court, Los Angeles. Republic Publishing Co., New York, 1925. 
Pp. 293. Paper covers, $1.00. 

The millennium of psychopathology is much nearer when we find a 
person like Dr. Waters sitting on the bench in a juvenile court. It is 
not Blackstone that is consulted so much as White and Kempf; in fact, 
this might be taken to indicate the invasion of the St. Elizabeth school of 
psychopathology into the courts. And that it is a triumphal invasion is 
reflected on every page of Dr. Waters’ book. 

Youth in conflict with authority and oftentimes with itself must be 
helped through facts that bear less upon delinquency than upon human 
nature. Delinquency has a cause and it is the function of the court to 
find and remove the cause and not to dole out penitence. Modern psycho- 
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pathology has been found to give greatest help in finding the causes and 
guiding the disposition of the cases. 

A review is handicapped by the large amount of case material used 
to clarify the concepts presented. These cases are given with a literary 
style that is humanly interesting and are apparently aimed to help the 
lay reader rather than to contribute to the sum total of scientific informa- 


tion. 
A debt of gratitude is due Dr. Waters for the well-turned presentation 


and to the publishers for an artistic, inexpensive but valuable book. This 
is one of the best books on the mental aspects of juvenile delinquency that 
has been issued in some time. 

Donautp A. Larrp. 


Colgate University. 


Murper AND Its Mortrves. By F. Tennyson Jesse. New York. Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1924. Pp. 258. Price, $2.75. 

Six spectacular murders of the past century have been reported by the 
author with literary skill that will entice almost any palate. But the 
lack of psychological skill sets up a counter-irritation that only a com- 
plete reinterpretation of the cases can assuage. The author undoubtedly 
does know the ‘‘reader interest’’ of lewd women and inadequate men, and 
just as undoubtedly does he know only the most superficial of motives for 
murder. 

The motives are alleged to have origin in the desire for gain, in 
revenge, for elimination, from jealousy, from the lust for killing, and 
from conviction. For each type a case is presented in considerable and 
fascinating detail. But to anyone with half a psychological eye these cases 
reveal motives entirely unsuspected by the author as the real root of the 
erratic conduct. 

I have found the book excellent to use with students; they read the six 
eases and try to solve the real motives from their fireside. At their worst 
they can do better than the author. 

Donatp A. Larrp. 


Colgate University. 


Human Orterns: A MANUAL or Pre-History. By George Grant MeCurdy, 
Research Associate in Prehistoric Anthropology with Professional 
Rank, Curator of Anthropology, Yale University; Director of the 
American School of Prehistoric Research in Europe. New York and 
London: D. Appleton & Co., 1924. Two volumes; I, pp. xxxix-+- 
440; II, pp. xvi+516. 410 illstns. Price, $10.00. 

The box in which this satisfying treatise is sold states that it contains 

‘“‘the whole story of prehistoric man’’. Whether this claim be a partly jus- 

tifiable advertising hyperbole or not (consider how wholly infinitesimal are 
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the uncoveries so far compared to the remains of man that remain peace. 
fully beneath the sod!), it certainly has enough of this always interesting 
story of man to make it the leading English reference-book on the subject 
for some years to come; and children yet unborn will read it (and it, 
pictures) with an interest quite absorbing, as well indeed they may! The 
present reviewer for example, in his childish eagerness reads verbatim only 
a few of the books (except detective stories!) that he reviews, but in this 
case he has read every word and every picture and yelled, subvoeally to be 
sure, for more,—as every proper student of mankind who gets this book jg 
bound to do. 

The first volume deals with ‘‘the old stone-age, and the dawn of man 
and his arts’’; the second, with ‘‘the new stone-age and the ages of bronze 
and iron’’. Besides a preface, an ample glossary, an introduction, three 
appendices, and an exhaustive index (all the index is in the second vol. 
ume, unfortunately), there are fifteen chapters, with titles as follows: 
“‘The Development of Prehistoric Chronology ; The Ice-age and Its Bearing 
on Man’s Antiquity; The Eolithic Period; The Lower Paleolithic Period; 
The Middle Paleolithic Period; The Upper Paleolithic Period; Paleolithic 
Art; Fossil Man; Summary of the Old Stone-Age; The Transition from 
the Paleolithic to the Neolithic Period; The Neolithic Period; The Stone. 
Age Culture-Complex [not Freudian]; The Bronze-Age; The Iron-Age; 
and Physical Characteristics of Post-Pleistocene Man’’. 

This is the most exhaustive treatise that has attempted deliberately to 
correlate mankind’s accomplishments with his evolving intelligence since 
cenozoic times. Professor McCurdy evidently has put much thought and 
ingenuity on digging out new evidences of correlation between mind and 
man’s cultural status, and has set an example capable of being followed 
up and developed into the rudiments at least of a paleopsychology. For 
example, in a table entitled the chronology of prehistory, the following 
implements made by man in potentia et in esse are listed consecutively from 
tertiary times down nearly or quite to the Christian era; ‘‘ Utilization of 
natural flint flakes; first attempts at artificial production; evolution of the 
cleaver and the scraper ; scratcher; graver; art; Font-Robert point ; laurel- 
leaf point; point with lateral notch at base; evolution of the javelin; evo- 
lution of harpoon of reindeer horn; polychrome frescoes (contemporaneous 
therewith) ; painted pebbles; harpoons of stag-horn; pottery; polished flint 
implements; small dolmen; many-chambered dolmen; stone cist; flat axes; 
plain-border axes; axes with transverse ridges; winged and end-socket 
axes; long swords of both bronze and iron; antennae-swords and poinards; 
500-300 s.c.; 300-100 s.c.; 100 B.c. to birth of Christ’’. To a modern 
psychologist specializing in motor efficiencies and skills, such a definite 
series temporal and industrial might come to mean much as to the evolution 
of man. 

Observation of the pictures is bound to give any psychologist or sociol- 
ogist an increase of respect for the skill of his neolithic forebears. For 
example, the flint daggers or poniards shown in Figure 272, ‘‘the veritable 
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chef d’oeuvre of neolithic art’’, are beautiful enough and hard-to-make 
enough to tax the intelligence of most humans of a.p. 1925 in Con- 
necticut or New York state. They are ancestral antiques compared with 
which the Leviathan-sized Mayflower brought things of little worth, his- 
torically or scientifically considered. 

Professor MeCurdy gives us numerous explicit opinions and data of 
constructive value in the evolution of humanness. For example in defining 
humanness physically and mentally (culturally), he says: ‘‘ At least three 
physical factors are requisite—the hand, a brain that is fairly well- 
balanced on a spinal column normally approximately erect, and stereo- 
scopic vision. These three factors cannot be divorced, rather de they 
form a physical complex, triplets born at one and the same time. Given 
this physical complex, a culture that we call human would as surely follow 
as does the day the night. Tools without a hand are unthinkable; but given 
a hand controlled by a brain unfettered in its chances of development, 
tools will in due course be selected and even invented’’. (First, apparently, 
appeared the eoliths assigned to late tertiary times, at least a half-million 
years ago. ) 

The topics discussed mostly in the very interesting Chapter XII, ‘‘The 
Stone-Age Culture-Complex’’, are the taming of fire; hunting; fishing; 
navigation; the wheel; the domestication of animals and plants; commerce; 
the healing art; and religion; all this including the neolithic as well as the 
paleolithiec culture. It is reasonable to expect that future uncoverings will 
extend our knowledge of these developments. 

Many of the more than four hundred illustrations are of great interest 
indeed ; several of them are in colors. Doctor McCurdy has had wide experi- 
ence with the striking discoveries, artistic and cultural or only anatomic, 
recently made, especially in the caves of France and of Spain, and illumi- 
nates his treatise with many frescoes. One looks in vain for the data that 
might be the forerunners of the symbols of recondite sexuality, such as the 
over-orthodox super-Freudian loves to dwell on in his numerous books. 
Why this should be thus, let the cult itself explain, as it must. 

As one might expect, coming from one of the very few men competent 
to write such a story of mankind and his cultural evolution, Professor 
McCurdy has given us a most interesting treatise with an ‘‘authority’’ and 
with a continuity and completeness, never before approached. Weave it 
in with Professor Osborn’s ‘‘Origin and Evolution of Life’’ and especially 
with his ‘‘Men of the Old Stone Age’’ (and of the neolithic period soon to 
appear) and see how absorbingly interesting and scientific man’s earliest 
history already has become! 

Grorce Van Ness DEARBORN. 


U. 8. Veterans’ Hospital, New York. 
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NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF LeaRNING Capacity. By William Henry 
Pyle. Warwick and York, 1925. Pp. 122. . 

Of recent years there has been developed among students of mental 
life an unusual interest in the measurement of children from year to year 
so that a carefully plotted curve of growth may be made. This little book 
by Dr. Pyle reports such measurements of children at various ages. |t 
records in carefully worked out tables and graphs the progress of learning 
of children from age to age. Moreover, the experiments are accurately 
described even to the photographing of apparatus. ; 

Let us take as an illustration the card sorting experiments. There js 
a picture of the box into which the cards are sorted, records of 120-190 
girls and about an equal number of boys at each age from nine to 
sixteen. Graphs showing growth curves for both boys and girls are 
shown. The girls seem to be a little better than boys at each age. The 
curve is somewhat negatively accelerated but seems to be straightening out 
at 17 to 18 years. Bar diagrams show us that the greatest increment of 
growth with both boys and girls is from eight to nine and that there is a 
fairly gradual decrease in the increment from the years eight to eighteen, 
After the tenth year boys have the larger amount of growth. ‘‘The 
tables and graphs show a steady increase in learning capacity for both 
boys and girls for this type of motor learning from age eight to eighteen. 
The efficiency of girls is greater at every age due to the early develop- 
ment of girls’’ (page 24). In this case the experiment was repeated on 
the same children fifteen months later. Both boys and girls show greater 
improvement from year to year than was shown when differences between 
averages for successive years were taken as measurements of yearly growth. 

Experiments with marble sorting, substitution, mirror drawing, man- 
thamometer, ideational learning, and with intelligence test (Pyle’s 
Missouri Mental Tests) were reported in substantially the same way as 
was card sorting. 

An interesting use of material was made in comparing white and Negro 
children. ‘‘In the manthamometer experiment all the Negroes in the 
Douglas school, Columbia, Missouri, from fourth grade up were tested.” 
In general Negro scores are about 74 per cent of those of whites; in the 
substitution test this per cent drops to 45 or 50 on the average. More- 
ever, the learning capacity of the Chinese and Indians has been tested 
under Dr. Pyle’s direction. 

In general the book does well what it sets out to do. One criticism 
would be that the same children except in one case were not repeatedly 
measured and curves based on the measures of different children can 
never be so valid as those based on the consecutive measurements of the 
same children. The choice of experiments is good including as it does 
both motor and informational types. In conclusion the reviewer feels that 
the publication of such carefully worked out records is worth a good deal 
more than finely spun theories about the development of children. 

University of North Carolina. A. M. Jorpan. 
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LaporaToRY StTupres IN EpvucationaL Psycuovoey. Milton Egbert 
Turner and George Herbert Betts. D. Appleton. 1924. Pp. 
xii + 218. 

What experiments from the great number now available help most in 
understanding the behavior of growing children? Betts and Turner have 
given their answer to this question in a recent book. Each study raises 
some psychological problem which is attacked by the student in the hope 
of getting a solution. Carefully worked out questions appear at the end 
of each experiment directing the attention of the student to salient points 
and leading him on to the conclusien intended. The form is good, the 
apparatus required inexpensive and there are ample experiments for a 
good course. All told it is a good piece of work. My quarrel is not with 
these things for I anticipated such a different answer to my original query. 

Many of us had hoped that the method of introspection would not again 
dominate a field in which the behavioristic method works so well. But 
not so, for we meet at once experiments on mird or consciousness, dura- 
tion of attention, expectant attention, types of attention, nor do we escape 
many experiments on mental imagery. Moreover, the laws of association 
(both primary and secondary) and apperception have their innings. 
Maybe, like the styles, we are to return to our quondam state. It is then 
the choice of topics which seem to me all askew. Why should these be 
placed in a manual of educational psychology unless, for sooth, all psy- 
chology is educational ? 

On the other hand many of the topics treated seem to us to have a 
strictly educational bearing. The experiments in auditory and visual 
acuity are unusually arresting. The use for such measures is made clear. 
A simple straightforward account is given of the procedure and of how 
to interpret the results with a warning against any amateurish testing 
of astigmatism. They say: ‘‘ Even in cases of simple astigmatism , 
the specialist has difficulty in finding the astigmatism, although he is 
equipped with the proper instruiments and skill to find it’’ (page 31). 
The experiments on memory are well conceived. Among other good things 
frequent references are made to the genetic approach. There are experi- 
ments on the part and whole method of memorizing, on purpose and 
interest in learning and on recall as a factor in memory. Moreover there 
are studies in the fields of both educational and intelligence tests and in 
their combination, the accomplishment quotient. 

Very little apparatus is needed to perform the experiments, so little 
that one wonders at times whether approximate results based on inade- 
quate measurements can train a student to know either the intricacies of 
his own mind or of the minds of those whom he instructs. 

In brief, in spite of the fact that this book has many elements of strength 
it suffers from two cardinal sins: the one a failure to delimit the field of 
educational psychology; the other, a failure to treat the data from any 
consistent point of view. 

University of North Carolina. A. M. Jorpan. 
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THE CHALLENGE oF CHILDHOOD. By Ira S. Wile, M.D., Assistant Pedia. 
trician and Director of the Health Class, Mt. Sinai Hospital, et, 
New York: Thomas Seltzer, 1925. Pp. x + 305. $3.50. 


Educationists will rejoice in Dr. Wile’s inductive presentation of 
how children are handicapped and how these handicaps are removed. He 
presents the cast first: ‘‘Samuel, a small, undersized boy of Jewish 
parents, was brought to the clinic because he had a temper beyond com. 
pare and was not getting along well in school.’’ Then we read more of 
Samuel, and forty-nine other children, and learn what was the cause of 
the trouble and what was done to remedy matters. 

Each case shows a different facet of childhood, ranging from glands 
and mirror writing to I.Q.’s of 172. A wide range is covered in a very 
thorough manner and in a way unsurpassed for interest. If the reader 
does not receive the desire to learn about the medical and psychological 
troubles of childhood from this, then he is hopeless. And he will learn a 
great deal about them from Dr. Wile’s book. 

In some of the cases, however, one wishes that more definite information 
were given regarding just what was done. We read that ‘‘new stimuli 
were applied’’ but can only conjecture what they might have been. 
Possibly this will stimulate more thought but I, for one, would like to 
profit more by the experience of the author in some of his cases. 

Only a half-hearing ear has been turned to psychoanalysis. In some 
eases we read that there is patently no sexual factor involved when that 
factor fairly screams at us from the page. Metaphors have been scrambled 
somewhat in comparing a shock to that administered by a 38 calibre double. 
barrelled shotgun. I’ll take Dr. Wile’s book in my bag, but I’ll not take 
him along when I go after ducks. 

Donavp A. Latrp, Px.D. 


Colgate Psychological Laboratory. 


LEFTHANDEDNEss: A New INTERPRETATION. By Beaufort Sims Parson. 
Foreword by Harvey E. Jordan, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Histology 
and Embryology in the University of Virginia. New York: The 
Maemillan Company, 1924. Pp. vii + 185. 

Parson’s new interpretation of lefthandedness is a modification of the 
eye-dominance theory. He holds that the hand follows the eye and that 
men are right or lefthanded because they are right or lefteyed. Monocular 
sighting, rather than a superiority of one eye or the other, is given as the 
determining factor in causing eyedness. The ‘‘act of sighting or aiming 
requires that we bring into strict alignment three points—the center of 
the macula, the point of regard, and one other intervening point or object. 
With impartial binocular vision, it is impossible to bring two or more 
images into the median line of sight simultaneously. If we fix one we 
double the others, and no amount of practice or self-discipline will enable 
us to solve the difficulty, which in truth is insolvable.’’ 
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In pointing, reaching, grasping, touching, the hand on the side of the 
sighting eye is the one used most expeditiously. Employment of the hand 
on the opposite side of the body entails awkwardness and indecision. ‘‘ Why 
man should be ‘monomanus’ is the great problem, how it is that he happens 
to be ‘dextromanus’ is a matter of secondary interest altogether.’’ 

The first problem is solved by an appeal to unilateral sighting as stated 
above. In approaching the second problem Parson shifts the level of his 
argument and asks how man became righthanded, whereas the reader 
expects the query why man became right rather than lefteyed. 

The subhuman stage was, the author believes, characterized by binocu- 
larity, which is interpreted as meaning that the monocular sighting faculty 
was not confined to one eye exclusively but fluctuated laterally as needed; 
in other words, the sighting faculty was not found stabilized in one eye; 
the subhuman was an ambidexter. With evolution into the human a 
condition of onehandedness developed which perpetuated itself by virtue 
of natural selection. The period of ambidexterity was probably followed 
by a time when lefthandedness was as common as righthandedness, so that 
some agency must be sought which operated to change onehandedness into 
a predominant dextrality. A number of well-known theories of right- 
handedness are canvassed at this point, the author inclining perhaps to 
the theory of primitive warfare, or to sun-worship as a likely explanation. 
To the reviewer, all discussion of the origin of righthandedness seems a 
digression since, from Parson’s angle, the question at issue would be not 
why man became righthanded but why he became righteyed. 

So far as a cause and effect relationship is concerned, Parson leaves his 
reader in no doubt as to his opinion. The fixedness of the sighting line 
establishes unmistakably his contention that eyedness is the cause and 
handedness the effect. But having solved in this way man’s preferential 
use of one hand he says of eyedness that it is no mystery if we look upon 
righteyedness, which characterizes the greater number of persons, as a 
Mendelian dominant and upon lefteyedness as a simple recessive character. 
This explanation sidetracks, again, the cause of righteyedness, since it is 
only a statement of a possible law of transmission of a variation whose 
origin is undetermined. 

Another point of difficulty concerns the relationship of dominant eye 
and dominant brain-hemisphere. The criticism urged by Stevens against 
the eye-dominance theory on the ground that the macular region of each 
retina is connected with both hemispheres does not disturb Parson. He 
remarks (footnote, p. 23): ‘‘The topography of the cerebral visual areas 
remains somewhat obscure. At least some of the maculary fibers of each 
eye are connected with both hemispheres. It may be said of the optic 
nervous apparatus generally that the crossed fibers probably represent the 
primitive connection, while the uncrossed represent a diversion necessary to 
the development of binocular vision.’’ 

Although Parson does not solve the triangular problem of the causal 
relationships existing between eye, hand, and brain, he accepts the theory 
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of a dominant hemisphere, for he says that in this hemisphere the Speech 
center is located. Danger of impaired speech from reversed handedness is 
he believes, slight in the case of young children. After the cerebral] fune. 
tions have become adjusted and stabilized, there is some hazard inherent 
in a change in handedness. 

On the whole, it is very important that hand and eye should work jp 
harmony and hence a test for detecting native handedness is highly 
desirable. A review of tests that have been suggested in the literature of 
the subject is given, their inadequacy exhibited, and a presentation of 
Parson’s own method described. His procedure consists in determining 
the sighting eye by means of an instrument of his invention called the 
manuscope. The sighting eye indicates the native handedness. 

Perhaps the must interesting section of Parson’s book is that concerned 
with the results of testing 877 children at Elizabeth, N. J., by means of the 
manuscope. 69.33 per cent were found to be righteyed, 29.30 per cent 
lefteyed; and 1.37 per cent impartial in vision. An investigation of 
handedness indicated that of the 608 righteye? children all but four were 
using the right hand. Of these four, two were native sinistrals whose 
sighting eye (originally the left) had been superseded by the right because 
of development of ocular fault in the left eye. A similar explanation 
seems plausible for the other two children or possibly a change in handed- 
ness due to injury to the right hand and arm. 

Of the 257 lefteyed pupils, 32 were using the left hand and 225 the 
right hand. Of the latter group some evidence is cited of lefthanded 
tendencies or ocular trouble for 45. This leaves 180 children who can 
only be called lefthanded by direct assumption. This assumption the 
author makes. He says: ‘‘ We must realize that despite all the discrepancies, 
despite the relatively large number of pupils comprised in the tabulation, 
despite any previously entertained ideas as to the prevalence of lefthanded- 
ness, virtually all these lefteyed subjects, no matter what their present 
manual habit may be, were originally (and in some important respects 
still are) sinistral. The only exceptions are a comparatively few natively 
righthanded subjects who have experienced a change in the sighting line, 
due to ocular trouble.’’ 

Thus does the author cut the Gordian knot. By his theory lefteyed 
children should be lefthanded, therefore they are lefthanded. It is 
interesting to note that he reports very little sex difference in the incidence 
of lefthandedness. 

The author claims that the large per cent of lefthandedness discovered 
by him, nearly 30 per cent, clears up many difficulties encountered by 
scientists in their attempt to determine the laws governing the inheritance 
of handedness. The relatively small number of sinistrals has been the 
stumbling block in these investigations. With a mere 2 to 6 per cent of 
the population lefthanded, it has been hard to explain the persistence of 


lefthandedness. 
It is the reviewer’s conviction that sinistral tendencies are much more 
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prevalent than is generally recognized and that on the basis of such 
tendencies a number of types of handedness may be described. Right and 
lefteyedness are certainly to be considered in classification of types, but so, 
too, it would seem, are other factors not mentioned by the author, such, 
for example, as the difference between the unimanual and bimanual prefer- 
ence. Parson’s instrument—the manuscope—should serve to render more 
precise our data with reference to the sighting eye, and, at the present 
stage, clear-cut observations are so greatly needed that an experimental 
contribution is worth much more than bare discussions of theories. For 
this reason Parson’s book deserves-and will receive a warm welcome by 
students of dextrality. The author’s straightforward and confident asser- 
tion of his position and his unambiguous presentation of his data will leave 
no reader in doubt as to his meaning. 

A particularly excellent feature of the book is a bibliography of some 
600 titles. This bibliography alone would render the book indispensable 
for investigators of the problem of handedness. 

June E. Downey. 


University of Wyoming. 
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